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Now MILLIONS of People Are Wealthy 


HERE were only seven automobiles in John 

Brown's home town 30 years ago, when 
John was born. A few rich men owned them, 
and the cars—such as they were—cost well over 
$2000. 


Today, for much less than $1000, John has a car 
that is far better than anyone owned even a decade 
ago. In fact, for what a leading car cost in 1907, 
John can now have, besides a better car, other 
things—automatic house heating, a radio, golf 
clubs. Mrs. Brown can have an electric refrigerator, 
a fur coat, and a lot of new dresses. 


Today in America three out of four families 
have cars better than the best a few years ago. 
Their homes are more cheerful with improved 
electric light, which also costs less. Their house 
furnishings are more attractive and comfortable, 
yet less expensive. 


They have many servants at little cost, for elec- 
tricity does the tedious tasks about the house. 


This real wealth has come to millions of people 
because industry has learned to build products 
that are worth more but cost less. Engineers and 
scientists: have found ways to give the public more 
for its money—more goods for more people at less 
cost. 


In this progress G-E research and engineering have 
ever been in the forefront. And still, in the Re- 
search Laboratory, in Schenectady, General Elec- 
tric scientists continue the search for new knowl- 
edge—from which come savings, new industries, 
increased employment, benefits which bring to 
millions of John Browns real wealth unknown a 
generation ago. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 


for every dollar it has earned for General Electric 
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Which Brands Are Best Buys? 


Photographic Films 
Exposure Meters, Range Finders, 
Filters, Tripods and Synchronizers 


Six separate reports prepared by photo- 
graphic experts compare the quality 
and the value of leading brands of the 
six types of photographic equipment 
listed above. Ratings are given in some 
eases under the headings, ‘‘Best Buys,” 
“Also Acceptable,’ and ‘Not Accep- 
table.” Reports in previous issues (still 
available—see coupon below) gave com- 
parisons of over 60 makes of miniature 
and non-miniature cameras. 


Artificial Fish Baits 


Which Have the Most Consistent 
Luring Power? 


There are more thar 35,000 artificial 
baits on the market today. Which are 
the most consistent fish getters? This 
report, prepared by expert fishermen, 
lists by brand name over 70 baits and 
fly patterns considered as having the 
most consistent luring power. 


Electric Clocks 


Slipshod Construction, Skimping 
on Materials... 


Nineteen 
Electric, Seth Thomas and Telechron 


models, including General 
clocks, were tested. Five are ‘Best 
Buys,” ten are “Acceptable,’’ four are 
“Not Acceptable.” The last four showed 
evidence of slipshod construction, skimp- 
ing on materials and careless or 
negligible inspection. 


Consumers Union Reports, monthly publication of Consumers Union 
of United States, gives you the results of unbiased tests on the 
products listed below in the current issue — in most cases with 
ratings as ‘Best Buys,” “Also Acceptable,” and ‘‘Not Acceptable.”’ 


Mechanical Refrigerators 
Ratings of 1937 Models 


Twenty-one models of the 1937 makes of 
mechanical refrigerators are rated as 
“Best Buys,” “Also Acceptable,’ and 
“Not Acceptable.” Included in the rat- 
ings are the Norge, General Electric, 
Frigidaire, Kelvinator and Westinghouse. 
Prospective purchasers of refrigerators 
can make substantial savings — on oper- 
ating costs as well as on the original 
purchase price — by following the ad- 
vice given in this report. 


Ice Cream 
Bulk or Package? 


Between a pint of ice cream in bulk and 
a pint of packaged ice cream there is on 
the average a difference of six ounces in 
weight, this survey of 23 samples of 
ice cream shows. Samples were tested 
for bacterial contamination, butterfat 
content, flavor and texture, and compara- 
tive economy on a weight basis. 


Constipation 


The fourth of a series of articles on 
the causes and treatment of this 
common ailment. This one begins the 
discussion of good and bad methods of 
treatment. 


Inner Tubes 
Only Three Are “Best Buys” 


Tested for thickness, volume and weight 
of rubber, tensile strength and elas- 
ticity, resistance to ageing and other 
factors, 23 brands of inner tubes—in- 
cluding such brands as Lee, Seiberling, 
Mohawk, Firestone, Goodrich and Good- 
year—are rated twice: first for quality, 
then for quality and price. Only 3 
brands are listed as “Best Buys.” Tubes 
and tires sold under same brand name 
are not necessarily equal in quality. 


Raincoats 


Price Shows Little Relation to 
Quality 


Nine men’s and nine women’s coats 
ranging in price from 59c to $13.75 
were tested. Price showed little rela- 
tion to quality. Testing machines were 
unable to register low enough to gauge 
the resistance to tearing of the women’s 
coats. 


Household Oils 


The Most Widely-Advertised Was 
One of the Poorest 
Seven brands are rated, the most 


widely-advertised one ranking as one of 
the poorest and most expensive. 


LET EXPERTS WORK FOR YOU 


Consumers Union of United States, which publishes Consumers Union Reports, is a non-profit, membership 


organization with over 40,000 members throughout the United States. It is controlled entirely by its members and 
is sponsored by over 70 nationally famous scientists, educators, government officials, editors and authors. Each 
month in Consumers Union Reports the results of unprejudiced tests of the comparative value of such products 
as automobiles, shoes, radios, cameras, etc., aregiven with ratings in terms of brand names. 


By mailing the coupon below you can imme- 
diately secure a copy of the current issue with 
the reports listed above. (Or if you wish you 
can start your membership with any of the 
previous issues listed in the coupon.) The 
membership fee of $3 which brings you twelve 
monthly issues of the Reports also brings you 
without extra charge the 1937 240-page Con- 
sumers Union Buying Guide which lists more 
than a thousand products as “Best Buys,” “Also 
Acceptable,” and “Not Acceptable.” Infor- 
mation from many Consumer Union members 
indicates that the regular use of these Reports 
and the Buying Guide can save the average 
family from $50 to $300 a year. 


Star WITH ANY OF 
THESE ISSUES— 


Please check the issue or issues with 
which you wish your membership to begin. 
[J NOV., 1936—Radios, Wines, Children’s 
Shoes. 

O DEC. — Vacuum Cleaners, Fountain 
Pens, Blankets. 

OC) JAN.-FEB.—Men’s Suits, Cold Rem- 
O 


edies, Shaving Creams. 
MARCH—Autos, Face Powders, Flour. 
APRIL—Shirts, Cold Creams, Garden- 
ing. 

MAY—Trailers, Washing Machines, 
and the first of a series of articles on 
the causes and treatment of consti- 
pation. 

C JUNE—Large Cameras, Radio Tubes, 
House Dresses, Sanitary Napkins. 

O JULY—Miniature Cameras, Gasolines, 
Golf Balls, Tennis Balls and Rackets, 
Motor Oils. 

AUG.-SEPT. — Refrigerators, Photo- 
graphic Films, Ice Cream, Inner Tubes, 
Raincoats, 
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To Consumers Union of United States, Inc. 
55 Vandam Street, New York, N. Y. 


I ‘hereby apply for membership in Consumers 
Union. I enclose: 


O $3 for one year’s membership, $2.50 of which 
is for a year’s subscription to the complete 
edition of Consumers Union Reports. 
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The Gist of It 


THE PLIGHT OF THE CHILDREN OF THE 
Spanish war, and especially of those whom 
she saw behind the Loyalist front, is de- 
scribed first hand by Anna Louise Strong. 
(Page 459.) As the move for a broad organ- 
ization for child help in Spain develops in 
America, Miss Strong’s article is more than 
opportune—it is an urgent appeal for help. 
Her experience in child welfare work and 
as exhibit expert of the Children’s Bureau 
in Washington before our entrance into the 
World War, has furnished background for 
her view of the work for children in Spain. 
In 1921-22 she was with the American 
Friends Relief Mission in Russia. Organizer 
of the first English newspaper in Moscow 
in 1930, reporter, author and lecturer, Miss 
Strong has for two decades reported Euro- 
pean war, revolution, reconstruction—and 
now again war—in terms of its human 
results. 


TO AID THE HAPLESS CHILDREN OF A WAR- 
torn country now and in the dire winter 
months ahead, to meet their long-time needs 
whenever the civil conflict shall end is a 
huge task that calls for generous and prompt 
response from all Americans, says Clarence 
E. Pickett, executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee, one of the 
organizations at work without partisan bias 
in Spain. (Page 463.) 


A SYMPOSIUM IS SOMETIMES A LAZY EDI- 
torial escape on a thorny question, but that 
is mot true of the cross-section of opinion 
inspired by Governor Frank Murphy's ar- 
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ticle.) The Shaping of a Labor Policy, in 
our August issue. Advance copies were sent 
to spokesmen for labor, industry and the 
public, and comment invited. The replies 
box the compass of points-of view and to- 
gether make a distinctive contribution to 
the understanding of industrial relations 
in the United States today. (Page 464.) 


A WELL KNOWN REPORTER OF SOCIAL DE- 
velopments for American magazines, Avis 
D. Carlson, who lives in Wichita, Kan., 
visited Elk City on a special Survey Graphic 
assignment to write about the cooperative 
hospital there. (Page 470.) Pioneering in the 
field of cooperative medical services, this 
enterprise has become the center of a con- 
troversy in the not altogether academic field 
of conventional medical ethics. Mrs. Carl- 
son tells the story, not only in terms of the 
professional quarrel which surrounds it, but 
in terms of the farmers and workers who 
loyally support the institution as it was 
organized and is directed by Dr. Michael A. 
Shadid. 


CAN WE PREDICT WHAT NEW MACHINES 
and new processes are about to move out of 
the laboratory into your life and ours? 
More, can we to some degree plan our 
technical advance and forestall technological 
unemployment without blocking the wheels 
of progress? These and related problems of 
the power age are canvassed in the first 
of a series of comprehensive reports by 
the National Resources Committee, reviewed 
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on page 474 by Beulah Amidon, associate 
editor of Survey Graphic. 


JAMEs E. ALLEN, THREE OF WHOSE STRIKING 
etchings are reproduced on pages 476 and 
477, is well known both for his prints and 
his illustrations. His work has won a series 
of prizes in print shows of the past few years 
and appears in the collections of the Brook- 
lyn Museum, the Pennsylvania Museum of 
Art and the New York Public Library. Mr. 
Allen has made many studies of industrial 
scenes, particularly of men in the steel 
industry and in building construction. But 
the people of the sea and the man behind 
the plow also fire this artist’s imagination. 


WHY CONTRIBUTE TO PRIVATE PHILAN- 
thropic ventures—especially when public 
services are expanding and taxes are high? 
On page 478, Barclay Acheson tells why 
he reads appeals for funds as critically as 
he examines his tax bill, and why he be- 
lieves it is a privilege to be generous. 


ERNEST O. HAUSER IS A MEMBER OF THE 
staff of the Institute of Pacific Relations in 
New York. He has been to the Far East, 
India and other parts of the British Empire 
as a correspondent for a group of European 
newspapers. In the United States he has writ- 
ten articles for a number of magazines and 
he is the author of a Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation report of May 1937, Japan’s South- 
ward Expansion, dealing with economic and 
(Continued on page 500) 
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Try This 
Social Intelligence Test 
On Your Town 


WHERE THE SURVEY IS READ 


Run down the column at the left (read up at the right) 
and see where your city stands. Is its line long enough? 
Or will it bear stretching? : 


Each line shows, not our actual circulation, but the pro- 
portion of Survey subscribers to population. To our way 
of thinking they are good lines, for they are elastic. 


Where The Survey is read, there you will find citizens 
who believe in the fundamental right of all the people 
in their community to "live with dignity as human 
beings"; who know that adverse conditions can be 
changed by concentrated responsibility and concerted 
effort; and who, through The Survey, learn from month 
to month what other men and women in other commu- 
nities are doing to bring this about. 


Where The Survey is read, there you will find some- 
thing which, for want of a better term, let's call social 
intelligence. 


For example, take the field of social work. Is there need 
in your city for better understanding of social measures; 
for a wider base of support for social agencies; and for 
more effective personnel and administration, public and 
private? Consider how important an element the num- 
ber of Survey readers in your community can be, in 
meeting these needs and putting social intelligence to 
work, 
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ainly The Survey must be considered an indispens- 
of Social Work 


enstein, president, National Conference 


WILL YOU HELP US TO STRETCH THESE LINES ? 


More than most magazines, The Survey grows through the, good will of its 
readers. The soundest circulation gains we have ever made have come where 
Survey friends introduced The Survey to their friends. In some instances 
these friends of theirs were social workers who needed to keep abreast of 
advances in their profession. Or they were board members, volunteers, 
citizens, who without personal recommendation might think it ‘‘just 
another magazine,” or had never heard that it was ready to serve them as 
an indispensable guide in ‘‘this age of confusion.’’ Will you put The Survey 
before just such friends of yours? 


HOW TO GO ABOUT IT 


Make a list of half a dozen, or a dozen,—people you know who are 
“natural” Survey readers. Put it to them as strongly and as personally 
as you can. Make them understand that this subscription of theirs is 
wanted in your town no less than in our office; that you have singled 
them out as just the sort to lengthen the line of social intelligence 
locally. 


Come away each time with an order for a $2 trial subscription. For 
this sum, as part of our extension program in this anniversary year, 
we will send to each NEW reader recruited by you: either 7 months 
of both our magazines, Survey Graphic and The Midmonthly Survey 
(this will save a dollar) or 12 months of either periodical (again a 
dollar saved). 


Set a goal for yourself at the start of at least three such subscriptions. 
Send us their names and addresses, together with the $6.00—and as 
some token of our appreciation we will enter a Free Anniversary Gift 
Subscription to some fourth person of your choice. For every three 
additional new subcribers you send we shall in turn accord you an 
additional gift subscription. 


WHAT TO AIM FOR IN YOUR TOWN 


If every reader of The Survey should send in three new names, our 
circulation would jump to over 100,000. Berkeley’s line would shoot 
across both pages and beyond. That’s day dreaming perhaps, but there 
is no reason why Somerville, Mass., for instance, should net extend 
to the length of Roanoke, Va.; why Philadelphia should not stretch 
to that of Washington, D. C. and Evanston, Ill. 


Being realistic, we have set quotas city by city; also for smaller towns 
which do not appear in the list. Drop a post card to The Survey, 
112 E. 19th St., New York, and we will tell you what the quota is 
for your town, in stretching its line of social intelligence. Perhaps you 
can get others to help give it a tug. 
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Children of the Spanish War 


by ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


Back of news from the front, back of the need for medical aid, comes this 


call for food—like Belgium in wartime, Russia in famine, Germany after the 


War. In those days America helped on a large scale from her abundance; 


will she help today? 


AT LEAST A MILLION CIVILIANS HAVE BEEN DISLODGED FROM 
their homes and sent adrift by the war in Republican 
Spain. By some the figure is placed as high as a million 
and a half. Since the great majority of these are women, 
old men and children—the able-bodied men having largely 
remained to defend the front—and since families in the 
invaded parts of Spain are proverbially large, it is proba- 
ble that nearly half the number are children. 

These figures, admittedly sketchy, apply only to that 
part of Spain under the Valencia, or People’s Front gov- 
ernment. The government forces have consisted of vast 
numbers of untrained civilians, with a disproportionately 
high casualty list, and disproportionately large families 
left behind. With Franco’s military advances and _ his 
bombing of the centers of population, people have pre- 
ferred to risk life with empty hands in strange cities rather 
than fall into his power. 

Comparatively few have fled into foreign countries. 
They hadn’t the means, and in most cases they did not 
want to go. Moreover, foreign countries were not willing 
to receive them. Honorable exception must be found in 
the voting by the French government of thirty million 
francs to care for Basque refugees in southern France 
where some 25,000 refugee children are today to be found, 
in the sheltering of some 4000 children by private relief 
agencies in England, of 2000 by Soviet Russia and 500 by 
Mexico. But on the whole the Spanish refugees have 
transferred themselves to other parts of Spain itself, and 
the problems they create have descended chiefly upon the 
Spanish people of the uninvaded areas, Catalonia, Valencia 
and the Mediterranean coast provinces generally. 

The heroic efforts made by a people already staggering 
under the burden of civil war complicated by foreign in- 
vasion, their willingness even under these conditions to 
receive, nay to welcome, one or two hundred thousand 
penniless Basque refugees of an alien tongue but of the 
same flag, are fine commentaries on the spirit of Republi- 
can Spain. Nor are their relief activities hard of access to 
foreign visitors. They welcome investigation and comment. 
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It is chiefly the American, British and French authorities 
who make access to Republican Spain difficult; one must 
have a permit from the U. S. State Department, a letter 
from the American Embassy in Paris to the French Pre- 
fect of Police and, finally, the permission of the latter 
before the Spaniards are even permitted to receive one’s 
application for a visa. The Spaniards themselves give en- 
trance easily and all of their relief offices are obligingly 
open. 

I walked across the border from Bourg-Madame to Puig- 
cerda in the Pyrenees—a distance of a few blocks—and 
found myself in a children’s colony where a resident Eng- 
lish Quaker lives. From this time on I was passing easily 
back and forth, talking to a Swiss director of a children’s 
sanitarium, an American dispenser of hot chocolate to 
refugee children, Canadian and British truck drivers evac- 
uating Madrid children, all of them on quite cooperative 
terms. International relief from ali countries and from 
political persuasions varying from the Friends Service to 
the Red Aid, is already at work in Spain. 


THIS INTERNATIONAL RELIEF, HOWEVER, IS AS YET ONLY A 
gracious gesture: 99 percent of all that is being done is 
carried on by the Spaniards themselves. Three government 
ministries, labor, education and justice, have all taken a 
hand in caring for refugees, especially for children. Scores 
of private agencies have flocked to aid. The best of these 
is the Ayuda Infantil (Children’s Aid) of Catalonia, a 
remarkably efficient organization caring for upwards of 
4000 children in very well run colonies. As one traverses 
Spain from city to village, it seems as if every well-inten- 
tioned group of men and women has taken a hand at 
starting some sort of children’s colony. 

The brunt of the refugee problem falls on the Secretariat 
for Evacuation and Assistance of Refugees, which is under 
the Ministry of Labor. (It was formerly under health but 
was transferred in the Negrin government, where health 
and education are combined in one ministry, leaving all 
relief problems under labor.) Scores of street signs in Va- 


lencia point the way to its offices so that refugees may 
know where to go. On its ground floor is a card catalogue 
of the refugees who are already listed as accepted by some 
municipality. There are 600,000 of these cards. Set in 
among them are 200,000 cards of a different shape and 
color which represent inquiries made by relatives for some- 
body yet to be found. Two hundred or so people come 
daily to this department with inquiries after relatives who 
have been lost in the confusion of evacuation and retreats 

As soon as refugees are definitely lodged in any munici- 
pality, the mayor is required to fill out, in triplicate, cards 
supplied by the Refugee Secretariat, giving name, age, 
past and present residence, and other family details. One 
copy is kept by the refugees, one by the mayor and one 
is sent to the central secretariat, where a group of filing 
clerks are constantly busy fitting new names into their 
places in the files. 

“Since I have already 600,000 listed as arrived, and 


Refugees from Malaga whose flight was made terrible by machine guns 
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200,000 as inquired for, and since I know the dilatoriness 
of mayors, I estimate that there must be 1,500,000 refugees 
somewhere in the country,” said the man in charge of the 
file. 

Eladia Puigdollars, however, chief of the Secretariat, pre- 
fers to be conservative and will not claim more than a 
million as definite, though she admits the larger figure 
may be right. She judges rather by the number of known 
evacuations; by 400,000 people who took refuge in Madrid 
from surrounding areas and were later evacuated from 
Madrid; by 300,000 who did the same in Bilbao; by an- 
other 300,000 from the Malaga area. 

Eladia, to give her the name by which I heard her con- 
stantly referred to, is a brilliant woman of perhaps forty 
years, a Catalan of no political party, who studied methods 
of social care for five years in France, Switzerland and 
Belgium before entering on her chosen life as a social 
worker. She was chief of social assistance in Catalonia 
before coming to her present post in the 
central government. She gave me a two- 
hour interview on the problem and care 
of refugees. 

They have come from three main areas: 
Madrid, Malaga and now Bilbao, with 
Madrid being somewhat the largest in 
number. The Madrid refugees have come 
in organized fashion, from behind well 
defended lines. Refugees from Malaga and 
Bilbao fled precipitately, harried for days 
along the road by airplane and machine- 
gun fire, losing their families, leaving large 
numbers of wounded and dead on the way. 

In a children’s colony I talked with a 
Malaga boy of twelve who gave me, with 
utter detachment, an hour by hour picture 
of that terrible flight: how they sucked 
sugar cane from the fields as the only 
nourishment, fled into olive groves to hide 
from the airplanes, crept by night along a 
precipice face which was constantly shelled 
from the ocean, and saw babies, women 
and old men swept to death by a river 
swollen by bombed levees. I have also been 
told by a British ambulance driver that for 
weeks thereafter the Malaga road was lit- 
tered with rotting arms, legs, bodies. 


FAcING THE EMERGENCY OF THIS FLIGHT AND 
of the more orderly but no less necessary 
evacuation from Madrid, the Spanish gov- 
ernment acted to mobilize all resources, 
private, municipal, provincial and govern- 
mental. A resolution was passed by the 
Ministry of Health (at that time in charge 
of refugees) requiring every family in 
Spain to accept and support at least one 
refugee. This heroic measure was accepted 
in good part by the people, but as might be 
expected, it has worked with varying suc- 
cess. Some families were obviously too poor 
to shelter a single refugee; others were 
loaded with several. Complaints from refu- 
gees and the families caring for them make 
up a large amount of the day’s work of the 
local refugee committees. But the fact that 
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such a measure could be attempted at all and 
succeed even in part speaks volumes for the uni- 
ted purpose of the Spanish people. 
Municipalities and provinces were the next to 
shoulder the burden of these refugees. They 
were expected to care for all who came their way 
as far as they were able. All over Spain relatively 
enormous sales taxes were the quickly applied 
method to raise funds for this purpose. In Mur- 
cia, for instance, the turnover tax on cafes and 
bars was 20 percent, and the general turnover 
tax on all business, one percent. Provincial com- 
mittees were also empowered to impose taxes, 
which in some cases pyramided the municipal 
taxes to difficult heights. Gradually, however, 
the Central Committee for Evacuation and 


Assistance of Refugees, with five million pesetas at its 
disposal, brought some system into the provincial and 
municipal taxes for refugees, and gave subsidies to the 
hardest hit parts of the country. 

Perhaps half the refugees are at present in private fam- 
ilies, and half in requisitioned buildings of all kinds where 
they crowd at the rate of a family per room. Catalonia 
has taken about half of all refugees, and as the richest and 
least touched province provides relatively good conditions: 
a subsidy of two pesetas (15 to 20 cents in buying power) 
per day per person in addition to lodging. Murcia, of the 
more inefficient and burdened South, is in worst condition. 
The scandal of all Spain is the Pablo Inglesias refuge 
in Murcia, a nine-story building of unfinished flats, into 
which nine thousand refugees crowded, without privacy, 
partitions, or decent toilets or water. Taking everything 
together, the seven-day and seven-night flight from Malaga 
under gunfire and without food or adequate water, 
coupled with the conditions found in Murcia, caused a 50 
percent deathrate in four months among babies under one 
year. It is surprising, in fact, that any of them survived. 

Today the Pablo Inglesias has 1800 refugees who get one 
or two meals a day from the municipal government. Elea- 
nore Embelli, an energetic American girl from the “Save 
the Children Fund,” hands out hot chocolate with milk 
and bread as a breakfast for all the children, and pleads 
with the mothers to let the children go to a summer camp 
in the mountains which she is organizing with the assist- 
ance of the Ministry of Education. The Pablo Inglesias 
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Photographs from the North American Committee to 


i . 
Aid Spanish Democracy 


Well-cared-for children in colonies in Catalonia, a rich 
province that has taken about half of all the homeless 


still smells like a toilet, and the vast unpartitioned rooms 
are still Spain’s worst picture of huddled misery, yet the 
mothers fight against any suggestion of letting the chil- 
dren go. One mother actually dragged off and beat with 
a stick a charming girl of eleven for the crime of trying 
to talk to me about her wish to go to the summer camp. 
Another mother clutched to her breast her eighteen- 
months-old child—the last of four—with a grimness that 
said she would see it die in her arms before she would 
give it up for a day. But Miss Embelli has won the consent 
of fifty mothers to let their children take two weeks vaca- 
tion in the hills. When they come back into that stinking 
refuge, they will furnish the dynamite to blow up the 
resistance of other parents. 

Undoubtedly the best cared for and happiest children I 
have seen in Spain are those in the children’s colonies. 
There are only some twelve thousand of these in the 
system listed by the Ministry of Education, and an un- 
known number, probably less than ten thousand, in colo- 
nies under other organizations. A decree passed at the end 
of June gave control over all children’s colonies to the 
Ministry of Health and Education, which will thus estab- 
lish throughout the country standards similar to those in 
the twenty or more colonies I have seen. 


THESE INVOLVE HOUSING THE CHILDREN IN REQUISITIONED 
mansions—usually summer and winter resort villas—in 
the safe parts of Spain, along the beaches or in the moun- 
tains or in flourishing agricultural districts. The children 
live here with teachers, cooks, nurses, in the proportion 
of one adult to five children and usually ten to fifty chil- 
dren in one house. Preference is given to houses where 
vegetable gardens can be installed. No houses occupied by 
their proprietors have been requisitioned but an emergency 
decree makes all unoccupied land or houses subject to 
requisition, first, by the War Department and, second, by 
the Department for Refugees. 

Great individuality marks the life in these colonies 
which follow the educational ideals of the teacher in 
charge. I saw one charming colony where all children 
under eight went nude, taking perpetual sunbaths, while 
the older ones wore bathing trunks. Even the teacher gave 
an arithmetic lesson on a blackboard under the trees with 
only a bathing suit for clothing. The little brown children 
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curled over marble benches in the sun, played with the 
water-hose, carried wood for cooking, clustered under 
trees for study, with the most delightful and carefree 
health. Let no one, however, suddenly cry that Spain 
has gone in for nudism. There is only one such colony 
among hundreds. Two other colonies exist one hundred 
yards away, fully clothed. They observe, admire and criti- 
cize but do not follow. The point is that much individual 
difference is allowed. 


I VISITED ANOTHER COLONY HIGH IN THE MOUNTAINS IN A 
fine ski-club, once frequented by Barcelona sportsmen. 
The children took hikes, drank lots of milk (plentiful 
here, but not generally in Spain) and executed war dances 
on the roofs of old sheds. They told me they were from 
Madrid and were having a grand time here. I saw other 
colonies in sun-struck Murcia, where the drinking water 
had to be brought in carts for the colonies. These had 
harder conditions, but the spirit of free, joyous camp life 
was the same. 

Most of all, I was struck by the quality of the children. 
If I am ever compelled, for my sins, to take care of twenty 
children unaided, I pray they may not be Americans. I 
should prefer them from Spain, and most of all from 
Madrid. I have seen Madrid children arrive from a three 
days’ auto trip in jolting trucks quite unfit for passenger 
transport. The last day’s ride was fourteen hours long, from 
six in the morning till eight in the evening. The children 
arrived thin, some with skin diseases for want of soap, 
and some with nervous disturbances from bombing but 
utterly self-possessed and without tears. Two babies a year 
old came thus with their mothers; for three days’ ration 
they had shared one single can of milk; they were not 
even making a fuss. 

After supper the youngsters were brought into rooms 
with small clean beds, fluffy with white sheets. They 
stared as other children might at a picture show; they 
hadn’t seen such things for months. But they didn’t touch 
the beds till they were told they might; then with sighs 
of delight they piled in. I have seen similar children later, 
when their thin little bodies had filled out. They were 
healthier, gayer, more active, but they had the same proud 
poise and stamina. Madrid is a heroic self-disciplined city; 


“even her children are proud to show this discipline wher- 


ever they go. 

The Ministry of Education thinks chiefly in terms of 
children’s colonies. It wishes to expand them more and 
more. The Ministry of Labor and Social Assistance thinks 
that colonies should be confined chiefly to orphan children 
and to those who for reasons of safety must be taken from 
war zones where parents still reside. But everyone agrees 
that more colonies are needed. Eighty thousand children 
are today exposed to hunger and daily shelling in Madrid. 
In the hard winter coming, everyone knows that there 
will not be food enough for adequate nourishment of chil- 
dren and that those who are in separate colonies getting 
food which adults will not be able to have, are more likely 
to survive. 

Everyone also agrees, and by everyone I mean all gov- 
ernment departments, private agencies and foreign ob- 
servers as well, that it is not money that is needed, at least 
not pesetas. “If our government can carry on a war, it can 
also support its children,” an official of the Ministry of 
Education said proudly to me. She added, “We have 


houses, we have teachers and organizers, we have some 
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kinds of food in plenty, we have all the pesetas we need | 
for our present colonies, and if we need more the 7 
ernment will give it, but—there are things that pesetas can- 
not buy since they do not exist in Spain. And these are 
precisely the things that the children need most.” | 

“Milk—and soap,” said Eladia when I asked her to list || 
the primary needs. “By milk, I mean also all the foods | 
for children under five, milk, cocoa, sugar. These things || 
have never existed in sufficient quantities in Spain. Now | 
they are further exhausted by the needs of tens of thou- 
sands of wounded men who must have similar nourishing 
products. 0 

“Soap is as important as milk if we are not to have — 
epidemics. We could make soap if the ‘control’ would let || 
in caustic soda. We, ourselves, have olive oil. But caustic || 
soda is a war material, so it is kept out by France and | 
England. Cannot perhaps some big foreign relief agency |, 
manage to bring in caustic soda, using it only in work- | 
shops under its own control for the making of soap? It 
seems a little thing to ask of the democracies who are 
blockading Spain.” ‘yi 

Canned meat Eladia put second in the order of needs. 
Third place she gave to such foods as beans, dried peas, 
flour and clothing. “If we had raw cotton,” she said, “we 
could make first textiles, then clothing. Cotton also might 
have to be brought in under supervision to satisfy the 
democratic countries that Spain was not using it to make 
munitions against the well-armed Italian invaders, but 
couldn’t such supervision be given?” 

Spain will not know until September whether she will 
have to import grain as well. In the past she always has’ 
imported it. But this year, in the midst of war, there was 
a 7 percent increase in sown area and much of it was in || 
grain; there was also a record yield. The need for grain 
will depend partly on the amounts of other foods avail 
able; it will be a close problem. 


WHAT WILL BE THE FATE OF SPAIN’S CHILDREN IN THE COM | 
ing year? They will be organized; they will be cared for. | 
Hundreds of new colonies will be opened for them; also | 
hundreds of new schools for the refugee children who | 
remain with their parents. The budget of the Ministry 
of Education has expanded by 190 million pesetas even in 
wartime. Whatever Spain can produce, the government 
will give her children, putting their needs second onl 
to the winning of the war. 

But, though organized and cared for, they will be hun 
gry unless foreign food comes in to help. There will be 
no spectacular scenes of famine; they are too well or | 
ganized for that. There will be merely increasing under 
nourishment of a whole generation; lack of milk, of 
meat and sugar, perhaps even of bread. : 

Such phrases have grown old to us; we have heard them 
applied to America. Yes but this is worse. This is like 
Belgium in wartime, like Germany after the War. In 
those days, America helped on a large scale from her abun- 
dant food supply; will she help today? If she does, she 
will win as a friend a nation whose star and strength are 
bound to rise in Europe, a country emerging firmly from 
the feudal era into the modern day. 

If America fails to help, there will be no outcry, no 
sensation, no complaint from Spain. There will be only | 
steadily rising deathrates among those thin, proud Madrid 
children, those passionately possessive Malaga mothers, 
those Basques who believe so deeply in their God. | 


| 
| 


| 
1 
Fl 
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UNTIL THE FALL OF BILBAO THE CARE FOR CHILD VIC- 
tims of the war in Spain could be rather simply 
described in terms of approximately 350,000 refugee 
children on the Loyalist side and 89,000 war orphans 
and abandoned children in Nationalist territory. The 
fall of Malaga increased the number of refugee chil- 
dren by perhaps 25,000, and they have fled mostly into 
Murcia. The pattern of social care was eitner to billet 
children in private homes or to care for them in colo- 
nies located in monasteries, castles or homes of former 
large landholders. 

The organization for the care of children in Loyal- 
ist territory has been very well done considering the 
general upset conditions in Spain. Municipalities have 
set aside buildings for the use of these children and 
taxed themselves for their care. Tag days and other 
devices for raising funds have been used, but the 
large scale displacement of children and mothers has 
created an almost insurmountable problem. The great 
lack is of milk, fats and sugar. The British Quakers 
and the International Save the Children Fund have 
now been joined by the American Friends Service 
Committee and are supplying these forms of food as 
far as their funds will permit. They have not created 
separate organizations but are permitting the food 
supplies to be administered by Spanish personnel 
with a very small supervisory staff. 

Before the fall of Bilbao approximately 40,000 war- 
orphaned children were provided for in institutions in 
Nationalist territory. These were under the care of 
the recently formed Nationalist Spanish Red Cross. 

The food producing portions of Spain are largely 
in the hands of General Franco and although prices 
are high, food is not impossible to secure. The textile 
mills in Spain are in Loyalist territory however, and 
clothing in Nationalist Spain is very scarce. 

Preceding the fall of Bilbao the representative of 
the American Friends: Service Committee was able 
to establish arrangements with the Franco regime 
for permitting the entry of food into Nationalist 
territory duty free, with transportation on the Span- 
ish railroads provided without cost. Safe conduct was 
given to staff members and guarantees that food and 
clothing supplies would be unmolested in reaching 
their destination. The same arrangements have been 
effected with the recognized Spanish government and 
both pledges have been respected with the strictest 
integrity. 

Before the fall of Bilbao, an English committee 
evacuated 4000 children from that city and took them 
to England. Other thousands are being cared for in 
France. In addition some 25,000 persons left Bilbao, 
fleeing into mountainous communities outside the 
city. However, as the Franco army approached 
the city more than 75,000 people, mostly Loyalists, 
fled from the villages ahead of the army into Bilbao, 
hoping for safety and food. Adding this load to a 
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normal population of approximately 176,000, has led 
to a tragically confused condition in Bilbao and with 
the apparently imminent fall of Santander the con- 
dition is likely to be repeated there. This would 
seem to indicate the importance of a large scale non- 
partisan relief mission to Spain. It is hoped that this 
will come through the nation-wide efforts of a com- 
mittee now in formation. Thus the Quaker work 
which began as a small undertaking rnay become more 
representative of American generosity and impartial 
good will. [See page 500. ] 

Evidence that such a mission can administer relief 
to Loyalists in Nationalist territory is indicated by the 
invitation of the Spanish Red Cross to the American 
Friends Service Committee to undertake to feed the 
entire refugee population in Bilbao. This undertak- 
ing was so great that it was impossible to accept the 
invitation. However the responsibility for feeding 
300 children daily was accepted with the understand- 
ing that this number would be increased as resources 
warrant. Every assistance has been accorded the 
American Friends Service Committee by Spanish 
citizens and officials. 

Anyone who has dealt in problems of war relief 
realizes that the winter months present major 
tragedies, and that the period immediately following 
the conclusion of war usually sees more suffering than 
during the war period itself. It is therefore of the 
utmost importance that the American public should 
help generously and promptly. 


THERE IS ON MANY SIDES A CONVICTION THAT THE 
American Red Cross or the International Red Cross 
should become the instrument of American relief. 
The International Red Cross is exchanging prisoners 
and rendering some medical aid. The American 
Red Cross has announced to the-public that it is 
participating in this work to the extent of $2500 per 
month, but it seems that there is no immediate like- 
lihood of a large scale relief undertaking in Spain on 
the part of the American Red Cross. In a statement 
to its chapters dated July 9, it says: 

“’.. Several chapters have made inquiry con- 
cerning the work of the American Friends Service 
Committee in the Spanish situation. The American 
Friends, with headquarters in Philadelphia, have rep- 
resentatives in Spain and are now seeking contribu- 
tions from the public so that they may extend their 
work particularly among the children. The Friends 
have engaged in relief activities in Europe at various 
times over a period of many years, and the American 
Red Cross has had occasion in connection with its 
own work to know of the effective and valuable serv- 
ice they have rendered. In the Spanish situation their 
relief work has been carried on with scrupulous im- 
partiality as between various factions, with the single 
humanitarian purpose of serving those in need.” 

CiareNcE E, Pickett 
American Friends Service Committee 
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FOR and AGAINST— 


Governor Murphy’s Labor Policy _ 


1937 opened with the first widespread labor conflict in the 
youngest of our great industries. By February the auto 
strikes had been settled, its sit-downs were over, through 
Governor Murphy’s mediation. June saw the passage by 
the Michigan legislature of a bill through which the 
governor sought to complement the federal Wagner Act 
and create state instrumentalities for dealing with labor 
relations. 

In the article he contributed to Survey Graphic for 
August, Governor Murphy told the story of how, as execu- 
tive of a great industrial state, he had sought to shape a 
labor policy based on “the peaceful way as the right 


” 


way.” He interpreted the provisions of the measure and 


indicated that he hoped to see it perfected by amendment 
at the special session of the legislature he had called for 
July 30. 

While the bill lay on his desk, there were sharp 
criticisms from both camps of organized labor, from 
employers and farmer groups. One section of the proposed 
law, while it would have legalized picketing for the first 
time in Michigan, also sought to limit it, and this was the 


nib of the dissension. Just before the session met, the 


... the governor’s major error... 


One oF Mr. Murpuy’s PREMISES APPEARS TO BE THAT GOVERN- 
ment should always refrain from violence in enforcing the 
law. Patience and forbearance are seen as the better way. 
This seems to take for granted that there are always two sides 
to every question. Often there are—often there are not. The 
law enforcement function of government is not to look for 
sides but to uphold the law of the people, and that process 
may very properly require force. 

When a child is kidnapped there are no two sides to the 
question. When a citizen’s place of business is invaded by 
hold-up men, it is not a time for patience and forbearance. 
We want vigorous action by the authorities. When a court 
of law rules that an establishment is held illegally the duty 
of the authorities is clear. 

By the way, in all the labor disturbances, do you recall a 
single case of bloodshed when a sufficient force of troops dis- 
played the shining blades of bayonets? 

The governor’s major error was his failure to appraise the 
trend of public opinion in the early days of the troubles. The 
American people, slow sometimes to show it, love respect for 
iaw as they love their liberty. A safe working theory for any 
governmental executive. 


Publisher, The Sanilac Jeffersonian 
Croswell, Mich. 


HAROLD M. BAKER 


. . . more labor laws... 


WITHOUT EXPRESSING ANY DEFINITE OPINION ON THE MICHIGAN 
bill I applaud your effort to have it thoroughly discussed. 
Also, I have read with great interest the statement by Gov- 
ernor Frank Murphy, who in my opinion has unusual judg- 
ment in matters of that kind. 
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reteetre ren Terr 


governor decided to clear the way for a new draft by 
vetoing the bill. In his message he said: 
‘In reframing this measure during the closing hours 


before adjournment, certain provisions were retained that 


are correlative to and were designed primarily to aid 
enforcement of other provisions that had previously been 
deleted. If these provisions were placed on the statute 
books in their present form they might be subject to mis- 
interpretation, might be given a meaning or effect not 
intended, and one that would be contrary to the purpose 
of this measure. . . . If we are to achieve industrial peace 
through legislation of this nature, we must have the good 
will and cooperation of those interests that will be primarily 
affected by it.” 

Followed a legislative snag. On the first day of the 
special session, the lower house approved the redrafted 
bill 56 to 24, but the Senate passed the original bill 
de novo, 22 to 6, and adjourned. A get-up strike. 

Meanwhile, the Michigan debate has its repercussions 
in the following pages turned into an open forum where 
employers, labor leaders, public officials, news commen- 


tators and others point with warmth or view with heat. 


‘ 


The principal thing that I say is that we must have more- 
labor organization, more labor laws, and that the worker 
must get full protection, However, much of the talk about | i 
labor ‘ ‘responsibility” is engendered to make unfair labor law, « 
and to make it so labor organizations cannot assert their > 
rights. By the use of corporations, rights have been invaded < 
under the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution, and _ 4| 
the corporation is by no means an instrument for the pro- { 
tection of human rights. Therefore, in writing more labor 
legislation we should exercise caution for fear that the labor { 
organization may be destroyed by the effort to save it. 


MAURY MAVERICK | 


Congressman from Texas 


. . . machinery should exist .. . 


I QUITE AGREE WITH GovERNoR MurpHy THAT “VIOLENCE ON * 
one side of an industrial dispute begets violence on the other.” 
I question the statement, however, that ‘“‘no bitterness exists” 
between employer and employe in these great industries to- ‘ 
day.” Any measure which will promote reasonable concilia- 
tion and abate hatred without controlling labor relations 
should be helpful. 4 
The right of labor to organize and to bargain collectively 
should be safeguarded and labor should recognize the duty 
to carry out agreements made. I believe Governor Murphy | 
is right when he says, “Industrial peace can be achieved most * 
readily if there is a balance of power between labor and ? 
capital.” \ 
The general public has a definite interest in avoiding in- ' 
dustrial warfare. Not only do employers and employes suffer 
from cessation of work; but also, as Governor Murphy points 
out, countless others are directly or indirectly harmed. 
Government should provide certain means for promoting 
conciliation and certain rules of conduct for both sides during 
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the industrial disputes or strikes. Governor Murphy is right 
in believing that machinery should exist, as in the garment 
industry, in the railroad and building industries, by which 
grievances may be adjusted promptly. Such machinery should 
be set up by management and labor as a result of conference 
and bargaining. I do not believe in compulsory arbitration. 
Government should guarantee freedom of action but not dic- 
tate such action. 

I quite agree with Governor Murphy that “we cannot 
coast along” but must make every effort to improve working 
and living conditions, to protect labor, capital and the public 
and to apply reasonable controls of conduct when disputes 
and strikes occur. Finally, the best prevention of unrest, com- 
munism, etc., etc., seems to me to be a just system and 
complete industrial as well as political democracy. Injustice 
on either side provokes injustice on the other and we shall 
prosper only if we have justice and peace. 


J. LIONBERGER DAVIS 


Lawyer; chairman of the board of the 
Security National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 


. . . who shall be boss? 


I'M NOT AT ALL SURE THAT WE ARE TALKING ABOUT WHAT WE 
are thinking and feeling. Is it to shape a labor policy? Is it a 
labor movement? If so, whose labor movement? 

One of the appalling facts is what I call the failure of 
communication. We exchange words but not ideas. Tom 
Girdler would make grammatical sense of Governor Murphy’s 
words and no sense whatever of his ideas. Governor Murphy 
can understand Girdler’s words but not what he is thinking. 

One trouble, I suppose, is that everyone is trying to be 
rational, whereas the thing itself is not amenable to reason 
if, as I believe, it has the deep emotional character of revolt 
and defense. 

Governor Murphy says that if the government of Michigan 
had shot it out with the sit-down strikers, Michigan today 
would stand as a government that had “demanded human 
life as the price of its own ruthless supremacy.” Was it the 
ruthless supremacy of Michigan or the supremacy of law 
that was at stake? Herein the governor comes almost, if not 
quite, to hold that a state is not justified in employing force 
to defend its own forms. Can he hold that a state may re- 
nounce force in the face of force? 

As one who spent some time on the ground at the time, 
I think it would not have been necessary to shoot it out. The 
governor is too dramatic. The strikers discovered that they 
could defy the law with impunity. That was the moral dis- 
aster. I asked the court why no attempt was made to enforce 
its order directing the strikers to return possession of the 
Chrysler property to the owners. The court said, “The simple 
answer is that we were all afraid.” Afraid of what? Afraid 
that those who were defying the law would resist with force. 

You cannot conduct any kind of civilized society in that 
manner. If the law is wrong, change it. But what does it 
mean to talk of more law, even a law of peace, when you 
have a government that is afraid to enforce a law? 

Governor Murphy says there was no suppression of civil 
liberties. By the government of Michigan, no. But the strikers 
by force suppressed the liberty of the owners and managers 
to enter their own premises. I say their own premises. There 
we touch property rights. Have the owners the right to re- 
gard the premises as their own? Have the strikers a property 
right in their jobs? I do not say either yes or no. I say only 
that when we arrive on the second page at a discussion of 
such questions as these we are no longer talking about a 
labor problem, nor was that what we began to talk about. 

Governor Murphy believes “the present wave of industrial 
disputes represents merely a normal reaction of working 
people to economic insecurity.’ Wherein do these disputes, 
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say in motors or in steel, touch the problem of economic 
security? I don’t see. 

Governor Murphy says no bitterness exists between em- 
ployer and employe in these great industries today—referring 
to the motor industries. The governor’s idealism is clear; 
his realism is dim. I have just been going through some of 
these plants. In a day I saw one man smile. Men work side 
by side on the assembly line without speaking, or one says 
to-another in an undertone, “You'll be getting yours tonight.” 
Men are afraid to nod as the boss goes by. The mutilation of 
human relationships is horrible. 

I could go on and on, but to no conclusion. I have no 
solution. I doubt if there is one. There can be no peace 
over division in a complex industrial society, any more than 
in a private family. We had a working tension, and that 
appears to be breaking down, not because it turned out too 
badly but because the character of the dispute has changed. 
It is no longer a dispute simply over division. It involves 
now the human ego in all dimensions, finally the class ego. 
Who shall be boss? 

I say to Lewis: “Labor cannot conduct industry. That 
means there would have to be an authority in the name of 
labor, and there is no human or historical reason to suppose 
that would not be—would not have to be—a tyrannical 
authority.” 


Journalist GARET GARRETT 


New York City 


... contracts should be thoroughly observed... 


As TO THE GENERAL ISSUES RAISED IN THE GOVERNOR'S ARTICLE 
I shall simply repeat a statement I have previously made. 

The United Rubber Workers of America takes the posi- 
tion that contracts should be thoroughly observed by both 
parties to the contract. 

Grievances should be handled through methods provided 
for in the contracts. In event this method fails to secure re- 
dress for just grievances the international union will fully 
support a strike to secure such redress. 

The internal problems of labor, including its discipline 
and responsibility, are problems for labor:to solve. Govern- 
ment coercion of unions, as recommended in some quarters, 
is a step toward fascism. 

The present nation-wide campaigh in the press and on the 
radio on “union responsibility” is a deliberate attempt on the 
part of employers to plant in the public mind the notion that 
all progressive unions are lawless and irresponsible bodies 
with the end in view of compelling the unions to incorporate 
and otherwise put.them at the mercy of governmental or- 
ganizations dominated by the corporations or their agents. 


President S. H. DALRYMPLE 


United Rubber Workers of America 


.. . extinct vermin... 


Governor MurpHy’s ARTICLE SEEMS TO ME TO BE VERY SENSI- 
ble. The problem before the country is to get labor its reason- 
able rights without handing it over to a gang of prehensile 
labor leaders. The government should intervene as little as 
possible, for Jefferson’s maxim that the least government is 
the best is as true in this field as in others. Any labor contro- 
versy, of course, is bound to arouse high feelings and heads 
are likely to be cracked. But it should be easy to differentiate 
between honest differences of opinion, however violent, and 
the uproars fomented by agents provocateurs whether on the 
one side or the other. I have, in general, very little confidence 
in labor messiahs. They are predominantly only racketeers. 
Soon or late, I believe, the actual workingmen of the country 
will get on to the quacks who now own and operate the 
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CIO, and there will be a return to saner ways with no admix- 
ture of communistic flubdub. My hope is that, in the long 
run, the job-seeking world savior and the company sheriff 
will both become extinct vermin, and that workers and 
bosses will come to a reasonable settlement, securing the com- 
mon rights of all hands. 


Author and editor 
Baltimore, Md. 


H. L. MENCKEN 


. . . there are better ways... 


I BELIEVE THAT THERE ARE BETTER WAYS OF HANDLING INDUS- 
trial relations than those Governor Murphy defends, and my 
belief is based on nearly a quarter century of experience. 

Since 1915 we have had in our plant what Governor 
Murphy would probably call a company union. Each division 
of the plant has an employe committee, which meets regularly 
to talk over the problems of that shop. Anything they cannot 
settle is carried to the plant committee, which is composed 
of representatives of all the shop committees. This committee 
meets twice a month, once alone and once with an 
equal number of representatives of the company. At the 
joint meeting, questions from the shop committees are 
thrashed out, and also matters brought in by both sections 
of the plant committee. These may range from a discussion 
of the company’s annual report to the question of a par- 
ticular kind of soap for one of the washrooms. Some years 
ago when organizers came to the plant to form an “outside” 
union, the shop committees decided that those who wished 
to do so should be free to join the union, but that the men 
wanted our plan to continue. Management agreed and we 
have never had any “labor trouble.” 

I regret that employers in general have not used the years 
since the War to develop ways of handling the questions of 
wages, hours and working conditions which constantly come 
up in any plant. If they had, I do not believe there would 
now be all these strikes and violence and these irresponsible 
unions getting a foothold as they are. 

A manufacturer [NAME WITHHELD] 


. .. the road to rational working relations . . . 


THe SHApinc oF A Lazor Pottcy sy Governor FRANK 
Murphy in the August number of Survey Graphic is a striking- 
ly enlightened examination of one of our chief public responsi- 
‘bilities. Sound labor legislation is an indispensable function 
of stable economic life in a highly industrialized nation 
like ours. He points out the road to rational working rela- 
tions and industrial peace. The nation is fortunate in this 
period of industrial conflict in having the governor of a 
great industrial state clearly explain why industrial peace 
prevails in those industries operating under collective bargain- 
.ing agreements between management and labor. 

Those who are not experienced in this field are frequently 
misled by such slogans as “freedom of contract” and “the 
right to work.” Governor Murphy’s article reveals the simple 
fact that these so-called rights have no meaning or reality 
to workers who are entirely dependent upon powerful in- 
dustrial employers for jobs. It is quite true, as he states, that 
these loudly asserted rights express themselves in low wage 
incomes and stifled lives. 

I have no patience with the charge that some of these new 
labor organizations are not responsible. It cannot be expected 
that a full sense of responsibility will spring forth full-ledged 
as we are told that Minerva sprang from the brow of Jove, 
in the very instant of possessing authority for the first 
time. These new labor groups are not experienced with or- 
ganization and authority. Even so they have shown more 
moderation in their new found authority than employers who 
have long enjoyed unhampered authority. In this freedom 
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from restraint non-union employers have shown a devas- | 
tating lack of sense of responsibility to the public. 1 
Scientific management coordinates men, machines and| | 
methods into a harmonious function of production and ser- ' 
vice. Only in this harmonious relationship can management) 
realize on the skill, experience and natural interest of the’ 
worker in the job, the efficiency of equipment and value of © 
materials to a maximum degree. The intelligent manager’ 
knows that happy human relations are as much a feature of | 
scientific management as effectively adjusted mechanical } 
appliances and processes. He knows also that such adjust-— 
ments are possible only when the parties by mutual agree-_| 
ment are each free to discuss, accept or reject the terms of || 
the arrangements under which they are jointly to act and | 
work. No legislation can effectively protect labor which in a | 
degree qualifies the right to strike and to peaceable appeal | 
to fellow workers by’ picketing, assembly and distribution of 
literature. | 
Lawyer; legislative adviser to MERLE D. VINCENT 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union 


. . . violence should be punished by law... _ 


] FIND IT DIFFICULT To Discuss GovERNoR MurpnHy’s BILL AT | 
this time because it is involved in a legislative snarl and the 
final measure has not been passed. Certainly as the bill stood © 
originally, it was a more just, a more equable measure than | 
the Doyle Act which passed the New York legislature. | 

The problems that arise in strikes are not limited to | 
unions and employers. Other groups have rights and these | 
rights have been violated in Michigan in the auto- 
mobile, steel and other strikes. Governor Murphy justi- 
fies these violations on the ground that he sought to avoid — 
violence. But trespassing upon property, the seizure of private 
property, the disturbing of the peace of a community, is 
violence. : 

The begettor of such violence should be punished by law ~ 
in a court without the intervention of administrative officials. — 
Any labor law which ignores these violations of. public and | 
private rights is an inadequate law. 4 

The groups which enjoy these rights may be defined as ~ 
follows: management’s right to work; the right of the em- | 
ploye to work—that employe who does not wish to belong to 
the particular union which has called the strike, or the em- 
ploye who does not wish to join any labor union; the right 
of the stockholder to the inviolability of the property which 
he owns; the right of the general public in areas where plants 
are situated to peaceful living under police protection. 

If Governor Murphy’s law, finally passed, provides such 
groups, as well as unions and those who wish to strike, ade- 
quate protection in their rights, then he has written an 
adequate and just law. If he makes no such provision, then 
his law will be as lopsided and as unworkable as the Wagner 
Act. 

I find Chapter IX a wholesome contribution to labor legis- 
lation, as it stood when originally passed. Section 18, which 
limits the right of injunction, is neither startling nor revo- 
lutionary. Nevertheless, the employer must have some legal 
mechanism which gives him access to courts when he is 
convinced that he has a fair case. It would be preferable, in 
my opinion, to develop a new type of injunction, clearly de- 
fined and applicable under specific instances, which would 
bring labor disputes into the courts and thereby substitute 
due process and full publicity for the Star Chamber pro- 
ceedings under the Wagner Act and the hotel room nego- 
tations which Governor Murphy pursued in the automobile 
strike. 

The fullest publicity can only be made available in courts 
of law with rules of evidence governing the procedure. With- 
out such a juridical mechanism, the present chaos and in- 
justice must continue. 
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I particularly regard section 19(b) of the original act as 
| correct. The act limits picketing to those who are members 
| of the union calling this strike. This provision is essential 
| if strikes are to be fair. This provision is essential if local 
communities are not to organize vigilante groups to protect 
themselves and their families against professional strikers or- 
_ ganized as a mobile force, wandering from community to 
_community and from state to state in pursuit of disorder. 

/ Just as the professional strike breaker is a despised creature, 
» so is the professional striker a despised creature. The hatred 
for the CIO in many communities, particularly Pennsylvania, 
_ Michigan, Ohio and Illinois, arises from the importation of 
niners and tailors from all parts of the country to conduct 
' strikes against plants in which these miners and milliners do 
jot and cannot work. 

If this section is omitted from Governor Murphy’s bill as 
finally enacted, then his law will be inadequate and vigilante 
groups will have to be organized to protect local communities 
from the depredations of professional strikers. The law which 
forbids interstate movement of strike breakers should forbid 
the interstate movement of strikers. 

Governor Murphy’s objectives are laudable. His methods, 
as formulated in the bill he proposes, are an improvement on 
the current chaos. But both are inadequate. Until both the 
employer and the union are made responsible under the law 
for their conduct, the situation remains chaotic. And responsi- 
bility can only be fixed by courts and can only be measured 
by money. If a union or an employer without law, reason or 
justice, deprives men of the right to work, or destroys 
property or imperils the rights of the stockholder or of a 
local community, a money payment should be exacted from 
the responsible party by a court of law in accordance with 
the law. 

Such responsibility Governor Murphy’s proposal does not 
provide. 


Writer and lecturer GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY 


New York City 


. dangerous to labor’s rights . . . 


Governor Murpuy’s sTATESMANSHIP IN THE DIFFICULT JOB 
of representing the public interest in the conflict between 
capital and labor has been magnificent. Though charged by 
the Tories with favoritism for labor, his record has been con- 
sistently based on avoidance of violence and bloodshed, on 
collective bargaining and industrial peace. His article is more 
far-seeing than any recent pronouncement on labor relations 
from a state executive. It is difficult to comment on an un- 
finished piece of labor legislation. If the legislature corrects 
features dangerous to labor’s rights, which now outweigh 
the bill’s benefits, it will take its place with the Wagner Act 
and the other laws modeled on it as a long needed charter 
for industrial peace. 


Director ROGER BALDWIN 


American Civil Liberties Union 


. . . grave doubts... 


I AM GLAD THAT THE GOVERNOR INTENDS TO TRY TO HAVE 
amendments in the bill made in the special session of the 
legislature as it seems to me there are things in the present 
bill which need changing. The section on patrolling or picket- 
ing seems to me entirely too limited. The governor’s state- 
ment that “the board has the authority to decide whether 
the unit shall be employer, craft, plant or some other body” 
is far from clear. If it means a plant unit as the bargaining 
agency, I assume that the unit can choose an outside repre- 
sentative. 

Governor Murphy’s proposal, it seems to me, would work 
far better in an industrialized state with considerable develop- 
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ment in collective bargaining than it would in the average 
southern state, or in any state where labor had not gained 
considerable power. I have grave doubts as to the sort of 
board that would be set up in a number of states and as 
to how far labor could trust its impartiality or its under- 
standing of labor’s problems. 


A labor organizer [NAME WITHHELD] 


Atlanta, Ga. 


. . . decisions must be reached... . 


WE MAINTAIN IN LAW THE GREAT THEORY OF THE RIGHT OF 
rebellion and support the notion of the right to strike, but 
resort to either does not always accomplish the purposes of 
those who rebel or those who strike. We put the right of 
rebellion into our Constitution and we set up in law the 
election theory and we actually exert this right in America 
every four years. Probably our political method is a little 
cumbersome in that we go to the trouble of counting ballots 
where we might resort to bullets and shoot it out each four 
years. 

I have said all this merely to show that what we need 
in the solution of our labor and industrial difficulties is a 
changed attitude and a realization of the fact that in all 
social differences decisions must be reached some way or 
other. The give and take is essential to modern civilized life 
and we can never hope again to find the time when men 
will be able to live with those with whom they agree in 
regard to all phases of life. Therefore the test of a civilized 
man is his ability to live with those with whom he disagrees. 
Probably unconsciously the American people accepted these 
views, but whether consciously or unconsciously the Ameri- 
can government would not be in existence today if they 
were not accepted. Cannot labor and industry learn the same 
simple lesson? I have faith that they can. Therefore I have 
supported such habit-forming definition-making acts as the 
Wagner Labor Disputes Act and I have sympathy for Goy- 
ernor Murphy’s attempt to work out that happy cooperation 
between government, laborer and employer which will bring 
the changed attitude of accomplishing ends through peaceful 
processes. 


U. S. Senator from Utah ELBERT D. THOMAS 


. . . no violence in Indiana... 


I acREE witrH Governor MurpHy THAT GOVERNMENT MUST 
protect the welfare of the workers, the employers and the 
general public by seeking a means to arbitrate labor disputes. 

We have been fortunate in Indiana in our conciliation 
efforts. The Indiana Division of Labor, between the time 
it was established, April 1, until July 10, successfully ad- 
justed labor disputes involving more than 50,000 workers. 
During that time there were only twenty-five strikes reported. 
The state conciliators have been able to avert strikes by getting 
both sides to agree to mediation. 

The conciliation service of the Indiana Division of Labor 
is purely voluntary. However more and more workers and 
industries are asking the assistance of the division. I think 
the reason is that the division is absolutely impartial and fair 
and that common sense and sane reasoning are more at- 
tractive than bitter warfare. 

There was no violence in Indiana during the steel strike. 
I believe one of the contributing factors to this happy situa- 
tion was that the workers and employers had confidence in 
the Indiana Division of Labor. Another example of that con- 
fidence is the number of labor agreements signed with the 
Labor Division by unions on the one hand and companies on 
the other. 

Labor in Indiana has demonstrated that it can be respon- 
sible and responsive to the welfare of the community and of 
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the workers, which means indirectly the welfare of industry 
as well. Industry in Indiana has demonstrated that it can be 
sympathetic and responsive to the problems of its workers. 

I think that in this period of education and evolution of 
iabor relations, labor and industry must have some impartial 
arbiter in which they can place their confidence. 

I believe that what success we have had in Indiana has 
been based primarily on confidence. A Labor Division with 
authority to promote voluntary arbitration and conciliators 
who can win the confidence of labor and industry would be 
more helpful under ordinary circumstances than rules and 
regulations. 

It is my sincere belief that labor and industry, at least in 
Indiana, are developing a better understanding of each 
other’s problems. 


Governor of Indiana M. CLIFFORD TOWNSEND 


. .. he sees very clearly ... 


I rH1NK FranK MurpHy’s LABOR POLICY Is THE MOST ENLIGHT- 
ened in the U. S. He sees very clearly that legislation such as 
his Michigan Labor Relations bill is necessary (a) to fore- 
stall reaction and (b) to prevent labor wildcatting that can 
only lead to vigilantism and reaction. 


Writer and editor JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 
New York City 


pigs but I do not agree... 


I HAVE READ THE ARTICLE By GovEeRNoR MurpHy WITH IN- 
terest and agree with much that is said therein. I think I am 
just as sympathetic with the laboring man as Governor 
Murphy is or may be, but I do not agree with the following 
words which are taken from the second paragraph from the 
top of the second column of page 5: “And since the property 
rights of employers are carefully delineated by law, it might 
be just and fair to make some effort toward incorporating 
into law the worker’s property right in his job. Admittedly, 
the legality of such rights is by no means clearly defined.” 

It seems to me that the theory which underlies these 
words is directly at variance with the very foundation of our 
system of government, and recently some of the courts have 


so held. 


A large industrial employer [NAME WITHHELD] 


.. . . the responsibility of labor... 


Governor MurpHy’s ASSUMPTION THAT, WHEN LABOR (“GREAT 
masses of people”) does not like the law or its administra- 
tion, it has “the right to act for itself” is somewhat confusing. 
This appears inconsistent with his previous statement that 
“the peaceful way is the right way.” 

Labor law, of course, has for a long time lagged behind 
industrial development. As Governor Murphy says, “It was 
obvious that many labor demonstrations were a protest against 
the lag of law behind modern industrial developments.” His 
proposed remedy in Michigan is properly a better law—one 
that more clearly defines the rights of labor. 

Much more emphasis could have been put upon the re- 
sponsibility of labor to make sure that, as the labor laws 
improve, the technique of labor gives evidence of more and 
more respect for all laws, including those specifically de- 
signed to benefit the worker. While the present current of 
public opinion is running strongly in favor of a better break 
all around for working people, it is well to remember that 
this America of ours is one of the most volatile nations on 
earth. It can change its collective majority opinion almost 
overnight. See Florida boom—stock market crash—pee-wee 
golf—iast election. 
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erang into all sorts of counter excesses, especially in certain) 
localities and in some states. i 

“The peaceful way is the right way” as a guiding thought)! 
could fittingly become universal. 


Director STANLEY B. MATHEWSON 
Cincinnati Employment Center, Cincinnati, Ohio s 


. . . the same for a hundred years... : 


At THE TIME I RECEIVED GovERNOR MurpHy’s ARTICLE | ALso { 
received a copy of the New York Times reporting a decision 
by Vice-Chancellor Berry of New Jersey. If this opinion pre- | 
vails in the Michigan Court then Governor Murphy’s labor y 
policy is unconstitutional. The vice-chancellor based his | 


opinion on a decision of the United States Supreme Court / 


handed down in 1892: 

“Whatever enthusiasts may hope for, in this country every ~ 
owner of property may work it as he will, by whom he | 
pleases at such wages and upon such terms as he can make; | 
and every laborer may work or not, as he sees fit, for whom, | 
at such wages as he pleases; and neither can dictate to the , 


other how he shall use his own, whether property, time or ; 


skill.” 


The vice-chancellor said, referring doubtless, in part, to a - 


decision of the same court forty-five years later: 
“Too often the ear of the court is tuned to the voice of |, 


the mob rather than reason. By tolerant and temporizing de- || 


1 


cisions, liberty is constantly being judicially lost. Within less »! 


than half a decade more constitutional rights have been sac- 


rificed by supine, tolerant and vacillating authority than can { 


be regained by a century of reaction.” 


Nevertheless I know of no better statement than that of | 


Governor Murphy on the economic relations of employers 
and employes acting collectively through their own represen- 
tatives. His statement is evidently the outcome of his own . 
intense efforts to use conciliation instead of the violence | 
which he had legal authority to use to the extreme limit, and | 
which would be demanded by the vice-chancellor in New | 


Jersey. The newspapers report that he held the antagonistic i 
representatives together day and night until they reached an } 


undictated collective agreement. 


Conciliation is the highest art of reasoning, quite different || 


from the vice-chancellor’s “voice of reason.” It is the reason- 
ing of “tolerance” and of inducements proposed to each side 
to make concessions, instead of the strict logical reasoning 
of the court from a few simple predetermined rights. 

Yet the governor recognizes two essentials upon which 
there can be no concessions: “Labor must learn to discipline 
its forces, to hold in check impractical or untimely demands. 
It must keep its agreements inviolate. . . . If labor’s leaders 
fail in those respects, the public demand for drastic restrictive 
legislation will surely be irresistible.” 

Employers, of course, cannot afford to make agreements 
with unions whose leaders do not, or cannot, enforce the 
agreements on recalcitrant members in spite of their griev- 
ances. Yet the inviolate support of the agreement by the 
employers themselves is the strongest weapon in the hands 
of leaders for enforcing the agreement on their rebellious 
members. A stoppage in violation of the agreement is a 
strike against both the union and the employers. The unions 
can be and are suppressed in Russia, Italy and Germany, 
and will be suppressed in America if we go communist 
or fascist, neither of which will be necessary if conciliation 
can forestall it. 

The present turmoil, which the governor mentions as re- 
sulting from years of business depression and accumulation 
of unventilated grievances, is not really unusual. Proportion- 
ate to the number of wage earners in the country the turmoil 
a hundred years ago, in the year 1836, was as great. It, too, 
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followed a long depression of ten years, but disappeared in 
the depression that followed the panic in 1837. 

The anarchist bomb of 1886 that killed seven policemen 
and wounded seventy, was the culmination of the recovery 
of business after the long depression following 1873 and the 
turbulent new membership of the Knights of Labor after 
1880. During the year preceding that bomb I had been 
reading in the newspapers the alarm that five men, led by 
Powderly, held tyrannical control over the industries of the 
country. The bomb, according to Gompers, put the labor 
movement back fifteen years in this country. 

I attended the convention in 1894 of the American Railway 
Union and saw Debs, whom I had previously known, wel- 
come the Pullman strikers and induce his organization to 
call a strike that paralyzed the railways from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic. The strike was suppressed by President Cleve- 
land, and the Supreme Court endorsed the injunction in 
labor disputes, with the imprisonment of Debs for contempt 
and his conversion to socialism. The “orderly process” of 
trade agreements, which Governor Murphy mentions in the 
railway industry, followed the agreements made by the rail- 
way companies with the brotherhoods which had stood out 
against Debs and his mass turmoil of labor. 

In 1902, during the recovery from a long depression, I was 
with John Mitchell in the five months’ strike of the anthra- 
cite coal workers when he steadily refused to call out the 
bituminous miners in violation of their agreement with the 
bituminous operators. After the anthracite agreement was 
made by a practically compulsory federal commission, the 
anthracite operators refused to deal with the union directly 
until they found their mines filling with the anarchistic 
[.W.W. who never made trade agreements. The anti-syndi- 
calist laws followed in many states, especially during the 
War. 

Other instances of vast turmoil in the past might be men- 
tioned. The present situation differs in the enlarged propor- 
tion of the total population reduced permanently to the status 
of wage earners by the amazing spread of mass production. 
This brings them together in one shop or in many shops 
owned collectively by investors through a large corporation. 
The menace is greater on both sides though the “attitude” 
has been the same for a hundred years. 

If the many federal and state boards created to deal with 
employer-employe relations fail in their capacity for concilia- 
tion or their capacity to induce fidelity to agreements, then 
“drastic restrictive legislation will surely be irresistible.” 


Professor of economics JOHN R. COMMONS 


Uniwwersity of Wisconsin 


. . . while capitalism lasts... 


Governor MurpHy’s ARTICLE, THE SHAPING OF A LaAzBor 

Policy, is an able and persuasive statement of an advanced 

liberal view of the function of government. Government must 
protect human values, he says, it must have certain industrial 
standards; it must protect public interests, but it should 
avoid compulsion of the type illustrated by various proposals. 
for compulsory arbitration. With all this in general I should 
agree, but with this important addition. Industrial conflict is 
rooted in the nature of the capitalist system. It is one ex- 
pression of an inescapable class conflict. That conflict may be 
waged along better or worse lines. Sometimes the very lines 
of conflict themselves are blurred. But it exists and it can- 
not be escaped. Government in a capitalist society may be 
more or less bad, more or less influenced by the pressure of 
working class groups. Nevertheless while capitalism lasts gov- 
ernment cannot truly be an umpire. It cannot truly be con- 
cerned for a public interest, somehow or other outside the 
lines of conflict. It always tends to represent the interests of 
the dominant group. 
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In other words, there is no liberal solution of the problem 
of industrial conflict within capitalism. But there are more 
or less good approaches to it, and Governor Murphy’s is 
among the better approaches. It is, however, a grave weakness 
of the Michigan plan that it limits so drastically the right of 
picketing. A strike is of interest to other workers than those 
who work in a particular plant. I hope the proposed modifi- 
cation of the bill at this point will be carried through. 


NORMAN THOMAS 
Socialist candidate for President, 1928, 1932, 1936 


. . . hedid not... 


Governor MurpHy’s ARTICLE IMPRESSES ME WITH HIS UTTER 
inability to grasp the most important features of the labor 
situation. How could a man so patently without the courage 
and integrity to meet the problems of his great office write 
an analysis of the labor problem? How could a man of real 
brains talk of the General Motors and Chrysler problems as 
though they were in the same category as the sweat shop, 
with which he is no doubt familiar? 

Did the governor find out whether the employes wanted 
to strike or wanted to work? He did not. Did he enforce the 
law? He did not. Did he find out whether the 300,000 men 
and women involved wanted to go back to work? He did 
not. Did he stop strikes after the so-called settlement? He 
did not. Did he act like an American? He did not. Did he 
act like a governor? He did not. 


Midwestern manufacturer [NAME WITHHELD] 


. . . irresponsible elements . . . 


SEVERAL DAys AGO I WROTE A DISPATCH ON THE SUBJECT OF THE 
Michigan labor bill. I cannot think of anything that I would 
want to add at this time. In that dispatch, I said: 

“The big question that will be asked, however, is what 
possible good is any law in the State of Michigan, new or 
old, when irresponsible elements may defy court orders and 
go unpunished? 

“As yet there has been no prosecution of the individuals 
who committed contempt of court in Flint by refusing to 
withdraw from General Motors plants where a sit-down 
strike was being held. Likewise, in Detroit, the order of a 
court was defied by strikers at the Chrysler plants.” 


Writer and editor DAVID LAWRENCE 


Washington, D. C. 


. . . the paramount public interest .. . 


THE ATTITUDE OF Governor Murpuy Is THE ENLIGHTENED 
one that law must constantly be adjusted to changing social 
and economic needs. The significance of this article—aside 
from its many specific progressive declarations—lies in the 
recognition of the paramount public interest in industrial 
peace, with government as the active representative of the 
public in maintaining peace. However, I cannot rid myself 
of the feeling that government can never hold even balance 
between contending owners and workers. In the past owners 
have had the greater economic power, and so government 
has, by and large, reflected their interest. If now workers 
become predominant, government must, over a period, veer 
to their side. I hope that this last will occur, for I believe 
that we shall be happiest in America, and have the highest 
standard of living as a nation, when we have a workers’ 
economy, and therefore a workers’ government. 

BROADUS MITCHELL 
Associate professor of political economy 
Johns Hopkins University 
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And Now, a Co-op Hospital 


In Elk City, Okla., the Plains farmers and a determined doctor have built up a 
cooperative medical service center in spite of professional opposition. This i is. 


the dramatic story of its struggles, its growth and its trail-blazing in health | | 


education. 


WHEN ANY NEW LINE OF ATTACK UPON AN OLD SOCIAL PROB- 
lem can be labelled successful on its own scene, it is worth 
study. The first venture in the United States in a coopera- 
tive hospital and medical service has now reached that 
stage. It has had seven years of struggle against the uni- 
versal human timidity in the presence of a new idea and 
against the organized opposition of the medical profession. 
It still has to win in the Oklahoma Supreme Court a legal 
skirmish which involves its right to exist. But most ob- 
servers familiar with the Oklahoma landscape now believe 
that the community hospital of Elk City is a permanently 
going concern. 

For years social students have pondered the various 
problems created by the widening gap between the con- 
stantly improved medical service available and the finan- 
cial ability of large sectors of the public to use it. The de- 
pression so greatly intensified the problem that it forced 
some sort of bridging of the gap for relief clients. But for 
the multitudes on the next income levels the gap only 
spread. The report of the Committee on the Cost of Medi- 
cal Care in 1932 dramatized the problem and fertilized dis- 
cussion by bringing together an array of statistics about 
actual conditions and by making specific recommenda- 
tions. Here and there governmental units and groups of 
physicians began to experiment with one or another of 
these recommendations, particularly those advising group 
practice and group payment. At the same time the de- 
pression-born intellectual ferment and respect for small 
savings were stirring the American cooperative move- 
ment into a sharply accelerated growth. 

It remained for a group of Oklahoma cotton farmers 
at Elk City, a sunburned little town of 5500 down on the 
edge of the Dust Bowl, to unite the two ideas in a hospital 
association. It is this unique combination of group practice 
and group payment with the cooperative principle of or- 
ganization which makes the Elk City experiment sig- 
nificant. 

The history of the Farmers’ Union Cooperative Hospi- 
tal, or as it is usually known, Community Hospital, is 
fascinating. Perhaps it could have grown up nowhere 
else in the United States, for as is usually the case with 
new ideas, it originated in the brain of an unusual indi- 
vidual and its continued development against all kinds 
of obstacles was possible only because he had exactly the 
blend of tenacity and shrewdness that he has. Dr. Michael 
A. Shadid is that person. The American medical pro- 
fession with its 150,000 members includes, of course, many 
different types of personalities, but Dr. Shadid is no “type.” 
As one talks with him it is not hard to see why. He was 
born in Syria and came to this country old enough to 
have been a student at the American University of Beirut. 
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by AVIS D. CARLSON | 
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He is a graduate of the medical school of Washington | 
University in St. Louis, but an immigrant nearly always | 
brings to his work a special emotional set, an inability to | 
be completely molded into native attitudes and prejudices, © 
Dr. Shadid was also Semitic, which set him apart from — 
his midwestern fellow practitioners in other ways. It was, | 
then, not strange that during his early days in America he 
became interested in the Marxian philosophy and before | 
long found himself a Socialist. { 

In many rural communities a Socialist doctor might 
have had hard sledding, but Oklahoma is young and fairly |, 
tempestuous. During his twenty years in Beckham County |, i 
prior to 1930, Dr. Shadid worked up a good practice. He} 
is the sort of physician who inevitably gets a large ° ‘fol. | 
lowing” along with a good AID of enemies. His 
socialism made him more keenly aware than most doctors }| 
of the problem of poverty and its effect upon medical || 
service. And as he grew older he came to believe more | 
firmly in preventive medicine. 


semen tide 
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Bur NOT EVEN THIS rara avis AMONG DOCTORS COULD HAVE}! 
worked out the plan in just any community. The locale} i 
had to be something rather special. It was exactly right in) 
southwestern Oklahoma. The Farmers’ Union is there the. 
farm organization—and the union, under the leadership 5, 
of the late John Simpson, had for years been promoting || 
cooperatives. All around Elk City there were co-op gins, . 
oil stations, grocery stores and lumber companies. Here | 
was the other half of the equation Dr. Shadid was seeking, | 
a powerful organization already experimenting with | 
group self-help, already familiar with cooperative prin- 
ciples. | 
And so in the fall of 1929, three years before the Com-), 
mittee on the Cost of Medical Care was to report, he, 
called together representative men and laid out his plan: | 
if 2000 farnilies were to unite in a cooperative association, | 
they could get for themselves as a group what they had 
never been able to have as separate families, adequate , 
medical service. If each bought a $50 share of stock they 
could buy or build and equip a hospital. After that, annual | 
membership dues of $25 a family would, Dr. Shadid esti- | 
mated, be sufficient to cover medical, surgical and hospital 
care. 

The idea took. In 1930 a permanent organization was) 
effected. The next year the first unit of he hospital was , 
built. As the brick walls went up, the earlier ridicule . 
from the local physicians changed to bitter hostility. The , 
Beckham County Medical Society was allowed to lapse , 
for a period and when it was revived Dr. Shadid was so 
sure that he would be excluded that he did not apply for. 
membership. That automatically deprived him of mem- 
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Community Hospital is “ours” to twelve hundred member families who live within twenty-five miles of Elk City 


bership in the state association. The right of the hospital to 
exist and of physicians on its staff to retain their licenses 
moved swiftly into state politics. Governor “Alfalfa Bill” 
Murray interposed a heavy hand by promising to dis- 
miss the Medical Board if it revoked any Elk City licenses. 
Oklahoma farmers warmed into their traditional animos- 
ity toward professional or business groups which seemed 
to them to be infringing on their rights, and the battle 
went merrily on. 

So much has been written recently about the fight that 
it may be interesting to explain it briefly. The Oklahoma 
statutes governing medical practice contain a section for- 
bidding “capping” or “steering,” which seems to be Okla- 
homese for the soliciting of patients. I am told that the 
law was originally enacted to catch the gentry who posed 
as “specialists in men’s diseases” and employed agents to 
“steer” patients to them. Since any large cooperative asso- 
ciation must in its organization stage actively push the 
sale of its memberships, the Hospital Association has, in a 
sense, been guilty of “steering” patients to the doctors on 
the staff, or “peddling medical service.” It could never 
have organized without doing it. But the whole character 
of the enterprise is so different from those aimed at by 
the statute that the question of “ethics” certainly needs 
interpretation. The Farmers’ Union, labor unions, Veter- 
ans of Industry of America and other: backers of the hos- 
pital are pressing for an amendment that will specifically 
exclude cooperative and non-profit organizations from the 
steerage provision. Meantime both sides of the contro- 
versy are waiting a decision from the Supreme Court as 
to whether or not the State Board of Medical Examiners 
has a right to conduct a trial to revoke Dr. Shadid’s license 
for unethical practice. Most unbiased observers, however, 
believe that the organizations backing the hospital are too 
well intrenched politically to suffer permanent defeat. 

So much for history. The hospital itself is more inter- 
esting than its long birth struggle. Physically it is rather 
imposing for so small a building because it is built well 
out of town and rises from the flat, newly-turned sod 
with an air that is almost belligerent. In its short six years 
it has twice had to be enlarged and the seams marking 
these defiant spurts of growth are plainly evident. Even the 
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young plantings and the patch of lawn which have some- 
how been nursed through the drought look new and 
slightly revolutionary besides the bareness around them. 


INSIDE, ONE LOSES THIS FEELING OF UNEXPECTEDNESS. IT Is 
just a small hospital going about the daily business of any 
such institution. Its beds are standard. Its surgery is as 
spotless, its kitchen as bustling, its halls as clean, its 
nurses as brisk and professional as in any other hospital. 
Last year a thousand operations, almost three a day, were 
performed in it. The equipment is good throughout, I am 
assured by a medical acquaintance who recently went over 
it carefully. 

In only two respects does the hospital plant differ from 
others of its size. One is, of course, that it contains a series 
of offices for the staff physicians and dentists with waiting 
rooms large enough to accommodate the daily run of 
patients. The other is that it houses a small pharmacy 
which is also part of the association service. When a mem- 
ber has seen his doctor and obtained his prescription, he 
steps down the hall and has it filled at his own drugstore. 
The saving is considerable, often amounting to as much 
as 40 percent. The drugstore has another advantage in 
that the quality of the drugs dispensed is under the abso- 
lute control of the staff. 

At the time of my visit the hospital staff included three 
doctors, a dentist, a technician, eighteen nurses and office 
girls and two janitors. Until last fall there had been for 
some time seven physicians and two dentists. But when in 
November the State Medical Board suddenly refused to 
renew the temporary license under which the staff eye-ear- 
nose-and-throat specialist had been practicing and ordered 
Dr. Shadid to appear before it for trial, four of the doc- 
tors and one dentist left precipitately. 

Until the question of licenses is definitely settled, it 
will be difficult if not impossible to secure and keep an 
adequate staff. It is the plan, when the issue is settled and 
the membership paying annual dues has reached 2500 
families, to increase the staff to eight physicians, includ- 
ing two surgeons, an eye-ear-nose-and-throat specialist, 
three practitioners in internal medicine, and a urologist. 
In the past and for some time to come, the men at Com- 
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munity Hospital must be of a rather unusual disposition, 
men willing to face professional disapprobation for the 
sake of working with a new idea. They must be enthusi- 
astic about the principles of group practice. They must 
have something of the pioneer spirit. And their training 
and experience must be above question. Even if it were 
willing to trust its medical 

care to less than first-class doc- 

tors, the Hospital Association ae 
could not take chances on 
competence with the state 
medical organization sniping 
all the time. 

The association has now 
sold a total of 2500 shares, 
1800 of which are completely 
paid for, the rest somewhere 
along the installment road by 
which Americans commonly 
pay for things. In spite of 
four years of crop failure 1200 
families paid their annual 
dues for this year. When this 
number reaches 2500, as it 
should before long, it is the 
plan to close the membership. 
Around 95 percent of the 
members are farmers scattered 
out over the rough red soil 
of that part of Oklahoma and 
an adjoining strip of Texas. 
The rest live in the villages 
and towns of the region. 
Some of them have moved 
away, but retain their mem- 
bership because, as one of 
them said, “I can load my family in the car and come all 
the way down from Colorado for an annual check-up 
cheaper than I can have it done at home. And if anything 
gets seriously wrong with any of us, it is much cheaper 
to come 300 miles to our own hospital.” A woman living 
as far away as Denver still keeps up her membership. 
Last spring she came back for a major operation because 
it cost her less and because she knew and trusted the 
doctors. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, WHICH CARRIES THE FINANCIAL 
responsibility of the project, is, as might be expected, made 
up of farm and co-op leaders of the locality, elected by the 
association members themselves. The five directors in- 
clude a general manager of a co-op lumber company, a 
manager of a co-op gin, a WPA paymaster, a farmer and 
a leader in the cooperative association in Elk City. Thus 
they are all familiar with the cooperative technique, and 
most of them are accustomed to responsibility for a good 
volume of business in the course of a year’s time, though 
there is not a dictaphone or a walnut desk among them. 
They come as close to representing “the people” of south- 
western Oklahoma as it would be easy to find. 

What do they and their fellow members get for their 
dues, originally $25 a year, but recently cut to $24? The 
total is astounding, although of course it must be remem- 
bered that the general price level is much lower in rural 
Oklahoma than in New York. They get, in the first place, 
all the medical and surgical examinations and care that 
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The man with the idea—Dr. Michael A. Shadid : 


they and their families need in the course of a year. There | 
is nothing niggardly about the spirit of this service either. 
Members are urged to have a thorough examination once | 
a year, on the principle that a good many serious troubles ° 
can be avoided by discovering them in their early stages. - 
Every member I talked to told me that he sought medi- | 
cal advice more frequently / 
and earlier than he ever had 
done under private practice. — 
All laboratory examinations, 4 
such as blood, urine, and © 
sputum tests, are included in ~ 
the service. A small charge § 
is made for the materials ‘ 
used in metabolism and al-— 
lergy tests. The charge for an 
X-ray picture of any part of 
the body (except the teeth, 
which are covered by the ser- 
vice) is $3. Children are im- 
munized for diphtheria and 
vaccinated for smallpox as a 
matter of routine. Serums are 
administered as needed. If a 
patient must have a doctor 
call at his home, the fee is 
$1.50 plus a mileage charge of 
25 cents per mile one way. 
Naturally under the hospital 
system home calls are cut to 
a minimum. | 

The second service consists 
of hospitalization whenever 
any member of the family 
needs it, with room and board 
and nursing service, even a 
special nurse if the physician in charge thinks it advisable. 
Until this summer the charge for medicines and other 
materials furnished by the hospital has always been a flat 
dollar per day. At the last director’s meeting, however, the 
charge was lifted to $2 per day and the membership dues 
lowered to $24 a year. Since the family is entitled to its 
surgical work with no fee from the doctor, an appen- 
dectomy would cost around $40, $18 for the use of the 
operating room and $2 for each day of hospitalization. A 
tonsillectomy with the customary overnight stay costs 
$10. If a family had no medical service in a whole year 
but one of these operations, its $24 dues would still have 
been an excellent investment. 

For their $24 the families also get, and for most of them 
it is their first experience at it, good maternity care. This 
includes the standard pre- and post-natal care with hos- 
pitalization at confinement. The charge is $10 for the use 
of the delivery room plus the regular $2 per day for the 
stay in the hospital. A farm baby can thus be ushered into 
the world with all the modern safeguards for himself and 
his mother for just $30. No high cost of babies here! If 
he is the average sort of farm baby of that region, his 
older brother and sister came into the world with no 
medical attention whatever until the hour when their 
mother was brought to bed in her own home. At those 
confinements she had no nursing service except what the 
hired girl or neighbor women could give, and no post- 
partum care. Out of the experience she probably ac- 
quired what she calls “female trouble” enough to make 
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her life miserable for years to come. And at that she paid 


| the doctor who delivered the baby from $25 to $40. It is 


really no wonder that the parents of “the hospital baby” 
are warmly enthusiastic. One father said to me, “We never 
even knew what care a woman ought to have until we 
joined the hospital.” His wife added, “And look how big 
and strong the baby is. I didn’t know how to feed the 
others either.” 


AS A LAST SERVICE THE MEMBER FAMILY GETS ALL OF ITS 
dental examinations, even the X-rays and extractions 
free. From the standpoint of the hospital this part of the 
service is pure pioneering, for among the farmers in south- 
western Oklahoma dental hygiene and any popular un- 
derstanding of the relationship of teeth to health have been 
practically nfl. Teeth come in. After a while they ache. 
Then they are removed. When so many of them are gone 
that the rest are a nuisance or when they are loosened 
by a gum disease, they are all extracted and, if the family 
exchequer will permit, plates are put in. That is a typical 
case history of teeth in that and many other rural sections 
of America. The Hospital Association is trying to do a 
piece of health education for its members by including 
dental examinations and extractions in its list of services 
and by making available all restorative work, such as 
bridges, plates and fillings, at what seems to an outsider a 
ridiculously low price scale. 

Anyone who has had contact with Community Hos- 
pital is always asked two questions: what advantages and 
disadvantages does the plan have on its own scene, and 
how much significance does it have for society at large. 

So far as the members are concerned the first question 
is easily answered. One of the charges brought against 
Dr. Shadid for unethical practice is “fleecing the public.” 
It is hard to see how anything but pure malice could 
prompt the charge. The members have, for the first time 
in their lives, a well-rounded medical service at a price 
they can afford to pay. It is, to be sure, not quite com- 
plete, for there are some operations with very delicate 
technique which cannot be done at the hospital and for 
which the plan offers no provision. But after all, such 
cases are rather rare, and the coverage provided by the 
association is so far superior 
to the medical service the 
members had formerly been 
able to afford or could possi- ' 
bly get as individuals that it 
is nonsense to talk about 
fraud. When a family of five, 
or fifteen for that matter, 
gets what these families are 
getting for $24, it is certainly 
not being fleeced. Neither 
can a family of two com- 
plain about $18 dues or a 
single person about $12. 

As for the original $50, 
that represents an actual in- 
terest in a physical property 
and can be sold just as any 
other property can be. If the 
membership becomes lim- 
ited, this interest will be 
even more valuable than it 
is today. One member told 
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me, “I wouldn’t take $1000 for my share if I couldn’t buy 
another. It is worth that not to have to worry for fear 
some of us will have a long sick spell or an expensive 
operation.” 

The only real disadvantage to the members comes 
from the fact that they are scattered over such a wide 
area. Most of them live within twenty-five miles of Elk 
City, but numbers of them are much farther out. After 
all it is inconvenient and occasionally dangerous to be 
so far from one’s physician, even in a day of telephones 
and hard surfaced roads. And since most western farm- 
ers have the habit of going to town on Saturday, it be- 
comes such a heavy day at the hospital that the wait is 
often tedious, though perhaps no worse than many a city 
patient has to endure in the outer office of a popular physi- 
cian. The hospital service would undoubtedly be more 
convenient if the members lived closer. But Community 
Hospital belongs to Plains farmers and they simply do 
not live close together. To meet this difficulty, the board 
of directors recently installed a second service plan where- 
by the distant family which cannot conveniently or eco- 
nomically come for ordinary office calls is for $12 a year 
entitled to hospitalization at the usual rates in case of 
any serious illness, 

From the standpoint of the staff the answer must be 
less positive. Under the circumstances, when the Hospi- 
tal Association has been subject not only to the uncer- 
tainties of all new and rapidly developing organizations 
but also to the concerted opposition of the outside medical 
profession, the staff has undoubtedly had an uncomforta- 
ble time in many respects. It is not pleasant to face pro- 
fessional obloguy month after month and to know that 
in the end one may lose all professional standing. In addi- 
tion, at times there has been the strain of a heavier rou- 
tine than men should carry. Particularly since last fall, 
when the staff suddenly shrank to less than half its for- 
mer size, has the strain been hard. This of course is not 
an inherent fault of either group practice or a coopera- 
tive hospital association. When the question of licenses is 
finally settled so that the staff can be increased to its 
proper size, there should be no overwork, except during 
periods of epidemic, when (Continued on page 496) 


Saturday when farmers go to town, Main Street is crowded with cars, the hospital with patients 
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Blueprinting the Machine Age 


Coming inventions that already cast their shadows before and recommenda- : 


tions on how to turn them into social pluses; a far-seeing study of technical , 


change by the National Resources Committee. 


In 1769 JosepH CUGNOT INVENTED A THREE-WHEELED CAR- 
riage driven by two steam cylinders which moved a load 
in addition to its own weight. The fact aroused little in- 
terest at the time, It has only historical interest today. For 
more than a century, hundreds of other obscure inventors 
struggled with the scientific and engineering problems of 
a “horseless carriage,” while steam and electricity made 
their slow way from the laboratory to practical use. Fear, 
superstition, inertia, ridicule, helped block the way to this 
swift mechanical means of transportation. In 1896, A. R. 
Sennett read a paper before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science in which he contended that 
“automatic carriages” could not be widely used because 
they required great skill to operate inasmuch as the driver 
“has not the advantage of the intelligence of the horse in 
shaping his path.” Six years later, when President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt had the temerity to ride in an automobile, 
the unreliable machine was followed by a horse-drawn 
vehicle in case of a breakdown. It was not until 1909, when 
the left-hand drive and center control were introduced, 
that production figures of passenger cars passed the 100,- 
000 mark, and the production of motor trucks did not 
reach 10,000 until 1911. In less than three decades has come 
the development of today’s vast motor industry, with its 
almost endless direct and indirect effects on our public 
and private lives. 

The story of the coming of railroads, steamships, tele- 
phones, power looms, telegraph lines, fairly parallels the 
history of the “horseless carriage.” It is not difficult to see, 
looking back over the decades, that a different attitude, a 
more intelligent coordination of effort could have speeded 
‘ the application of power and reduced much of the hard- 
ship that followed the introduction of many new inven- 
tions. It is far less easy to try to deal with the problems of 
technology in terms, not of yesterday, but of today and 
tomorrow—to attempt to foresee coming inventions, and 
to fit them into the going world without dislocation of our 
economic and social life. Indeed, it is difficult for many 
of us to realize today that the great age of invention has 
not passed. And yet the most comprehensive survey of 
the field of technology yet made in this country shows that 
the wheels of technical progress not only continue to turn, 
but that their rate is increasingly swift. 

In its first report on the science resources of the United 
States, Technological Trends and National Policy, the Na- 
tional Resources Committee looks ahead to life made still 
less laborious, more interesting, more healthful by “the 
kinds of new inventions which may affect living and 
working conditions in America in the next ten to twenty- 
five years.” Beginning where parts of the Hoover Study 
of Social Trends left off in 1933, the new Roosevelt study 
surveys the current directions of research and its engi- 
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neering applications. The report was prepared by a sub- 
committee of the science division of the National Re-— 
sources Committee. William F. Ogburn of the University 
of Chicago directed the survey, as he did the 1933 study; 


associated with him were John C. Merriam, head of the 


Carnegie Institution in Washington, and E. C. Elliott, : 


president of Purdue University. In preparing the sixteen 
sections into which the three-part report is divided, the 


committee had the cooperation of leading scientists, engi- | 
neers and technicians, and drew on the data of industrial, - 


academic and governmental research agencies. 


Public reaction, as judged by the press comment, is at” 


this writing [August 1] very mixed. In his syndicated 
column, General Hugh Johnson declared: 


The recommendations are foggy, but if what they mean is, — 
as seems to be the case, that we need a sort of professional — 
select committee to recommend to government what ought to ~ 
be done about new ideas, the whole report should be filed in ~ 


the ash can. 


The Christian Sctence Monitor hailed the report as “one 
of the two or three great public documents of the decade.” 


The New York Times carried two pages of excerpts - 
following a front page story, and commented editorially: | 


. .. this report is an important historic document because — 
it exhibits the formidable difficulties that face the forecaster, — 
because it may cause governmental agencies to look more ~ 


into the future, and because it calls by implication for a kind 


of education which will imbue engineers-to-be with a deeper — 


sense of social responsibility. 


The New York Herald Tribune said in an editorial: 


We suspect that the citizenry will be impressed . . . by this 
document . . . as an interesting example of the weaknesses 


which have overwhelmed nearly every one of the President’s — 


actual attempts at centralized, bureaucratic “planned” admin- 
istration. The theoretical approach, the tendency to assume 
that to state vast problems is to solve them, the leap to accom- 
plish great ends. without considering practical means, the 
genial substitution of a roseate vision for a factual considera- 
tion of the inordinate costs—it is upon precisely these rocks 
that there has come to wreck virtually every actual experiment 
in social plan, from NRA downward, which the American 


people have been unwise enough to entrust to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
debonair hand. 


Viewed dispassionately, the report is not so much a 
prescription for remedies as an examination and definition 
of a national problem. Remedies are largely left to the 
agencies which the committee suggests as nationally ser- 
viceable if we are to reap the benefits and minimize the 
economic and human costs of our advancing machine age. 

The structure of the report underscores this objective. 
It is divided into three parts, very unequal in size. The 
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first, made up of five sections, considers the Social Aspect 
of Technology. Part Two, which is very brief, deals with 
the relationships between. Science and Technology. Part 
Three, which fills 270 of the 367 large, double column 
pages, discusses Technology in Various Fields, outlining 
recent developments and their engineering, social and 
economic meanings in agriculture, the mineral industries, 
transportation, communication, power, the chemical in- 
dustries, the electrical goods industries, metallurgy, the 
construction industries. 

Hindsight is proverbially easier than foresight, and yet 
those responsible for this national exploration hold that 
it is possible to protect the living and working conditions 
of the American people during the forward march of re- 
search and invention and to some degree to foresee and 
forestall the disruption of haphazard technical change. 

Judging by past experience, experts have had only 
“spotty” success in forecasting coming inventions—exam- 
ples of shortsightedness or of amazing blindness balance 
examples of accurate prediction. Thus in October 1920, a 
long editorial on future developments in Scientific Amert- 
can mentioned neither radio-telephonic broadcasting nor 
talking pictures. Yet the beginning of broadcasting is 
usually set at the opening of KDKA, in November 1920, 
and talking pictures “had been realized since about 1887.” 
In 1900, when George Sutherland wrote his Twentieth 
Century Inventions, he foresaw picture telegraphy, radio- 
telephony, wireless clocks, and an equivalent of the re- 
cording telephone. But as to submarines and aviation he 
shut his eyes. He wrote: “The amount of misguided in- 
genuity which has been expended on these two problems 

. . during the nineteenth century will offer one of the 
most curious and interesting studies of the future historian 
of technological progress.” Examining hundreds of rec- 
ords, reports and attempts at forecasting by both lay and 
expert writers, the National Resources subcommittee offers 
“as an excellent rule for the present study—to predict only 
inventions already born, whose physical possibility has 
therefore been demonstrated, but which are usually not 
yet practical, and whose future significance is not com- 
monly appreciated.” As an interesting example of the 
application of this rule, the survey considers what of social 
consequence may be anticipated from “aviation without 
danger from fog,” since it is now possible to list twenty- 
five means apparently available for conquering it. 


ONE OF THE GREAT SOCIAL GAINS TO BE EXPECTED FROM A 
foreknowledge of coming technical events would be the 
minimizing of technological unemployment. The report 
holds that no satisfactory measure of the volume of tech- 
nological employment has yet been developed, “but at 
least part of the price of constant change in the employ- 
ment requirements of industry is paid by labor since 
many of the new machines and techniques result in ‘occu- 
pational obsolescence.” [See Survey Graphic, May 1937, 
page 273.] The report points out that “the time lag be- 
tween the first development and the full use of an inven- 
tion is often a period of grave social and economic malad- 
justment as, for example, the delay in the adoption of 
workmen’s compensation and the institution of ‘safety 
first’ campaigns after the introduction of rapidly moving 
steel machines.” This lag, the survey group holds, empha- 
sizes “the necessity of planning in regard to inventions.” 

As moves in the direction of less wasteful and more 
humane technical progress, the report recommends first, 
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studies of important inventions “that may soon be widely 
used with resultant social influences of significance.” 

Developments, which this survey believes “promise to 
play an immediate part in future technological changes,” 

“the mechanical cotton picker, air conditioning equip- 
ment, plastics, the photo-electric cell, artificial cotton and 
woolen-like fibres made from cellulose, synthetic rubber, 
pre-fabricated houses, television, facsimile transmission, 
the automobile trailer, gasoline produced from coal, steep 
flight aircraft and tray agriculture.” Since patent laws in- 
fluence the rate of technical progress, the committee urges 
that “the whole system be reviewed by a group of social 
scientists and economists.” . 

The report also recommends new agencies to deal with 
problems and possibilities of advancing technology. It 
proposes a joint committee representing such public bodies 
as the Bureau of Commerce, Department of Labor, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bureau of Mines, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which would follow new devel- 
opments, mark the industries and occupations likely to be 
modified by technical change, and the extent and direc- 
tion in which unemployment is likely to follow. 

As its major recommendation, the report emphasizes 
the need for “a permanent, over-all planning board,” 
which would follow and help systematize “the continuing 
growth of the already high and rapidly developing tech- 
nology of the nation.” 

The report as a whole'is a mind-stretching forecast of « 
what we may reasonably expect the scientists and engi- 
neers to make possible in the years just ahead. But it is 
more than that—a call to the American people to put the 
new wonders of the machine era to social use. Our fore- 
fathers fumbled, delayed and paid in bitter coin for the 
cotton gin, the spinning jenny, the printing press. Can we, 
these experts ask, do better with television, the cotton 
picker, the “electric eye’? 
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THE EXCAVATORS 


A Donor’s Dilemma 


by BARCLAY ACHESON 


Why not let the government do it all? What services should we support 


privately and why? Beset by tax bills and urgent appeals, a contributor 


goes into executive session with himself and works out a personal 


formula for giving. 


THE CoMMUNITY CHEST DRIVE IS JUST OVER THE HORIZON. 
On my desk is an accumulation of appeals from good, 
bad and indifferent philanthropies—“gimme letters” ac- 
cording to my daughter. Unprecedented taxes have 
changed both my ability to give and my point of view; 
the most important difference between the present and 
the past being the degree of government participation in 
public welfare. As I glance through this assortment of 
mail I wish to do my share because I believe in private 
philanthropy, but I cannot forget that flippant but per- 
tinent remark, “The gimmes will git you if you don’t 
watch out.” 

Under the circumstances it would be easy to repeat 
the usual criticisms that are sometimes made of private 
giving—that it penalizes generosity and permits niggardli- 
ness to go scot free; that it is often inspired by high pres- 
sure campaigns so that it is almost as compulsory as 
taxation; that it can never assume responsibility for the 
economic security of all citizens, in good times or bad; 
that its paternalism fosters class consciousness; that charity 
is hit or miss instead of democratic justice, and so on— 
and to let the government do everything. 

But it happens that I do not have that much faith in 
government or in politicians. Despite the government’s 
function to insure all the human security that municipal, 
state or federal facilities can provide, I am mistrustful 
of the adequacy of government experimentation. To the 
best of my knowledge, the greatest creative resource of 
our nation is individual initiative financed voluntarily by 
a far-seeing minority. I believe it has been as great a 
factor in social advance as it ever has been in our much 
vaunted industrial progress. There are many distinctive 
tasks which government cannot, and should not, under- 
take. Indeed I am inclined to believe that government 
should proceed slowly in fields where private welfare and 
cultural agencies have not paved the way and set the 
pace, if not the standards, for widespread tax-supported 
activity. Believing this, I am committed to philanthropy. 
But as I read the letters asking me for voluntary con- 
tributions, I need not say yes, or write a check for all. 
I believe that private giving deserves the lilt and ad- 
venture of discovery. I cannot feel personally generous 
toward routine established work that, no matter how 
much it enriches the life of the community, is logically 
a candidate for public support. 

My favorite illustration of the way pioneering initiative 
originated a community reform is furnished by the 
origin of public playgrounds. Take Boston, for example, 
or New York; or take the experience of a group of people 
at Hull-House, Chicago, a generation ago. Multitudes of 
children in the congested poverty-stricken districts were 
exposed to a moral environment as filthy as the back 
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alleys and gutters in which they played. Private philan- 
thropy first recognized and then sought a solution of this 
grave problem. The idea of playgrounds was evolved and 
four years were spent demonstrating their value and 
devising equipment, training leaders and developing a 
year-round program of activities. As the new playgrounds 
improved it became evident to the entire community that 
a great need had been met. 

The playgrounds might have been established as a per- 
manent philanthropy with an ever-enlarging employed 
staff, program and budget. Instead, the pioneers behind 
this movement undertook to sell the idea to the city. The 
effort was successful. In 1898 the Chicago City Council 
appropriated one thousand dollars for playgrounds. The 
following year the mayor appointed a special park com- 
mission to report upon the subject. The commission 
found what had once been garbage-strewn vacant lots 
now transformed into playgrounds overflowing with 
happy, laughing children. It was able to study records of 
cost and of practical results in improved health and de- 
creased child delinquency. The favorable report of that 
commission later won enthusiastic public support with 
the result that today Chicago is justly proud of a great 
network of tax-supported playgrounds. 

This illustrates how a plan, developed privately at low 
cost and on a limited scale until its practicability is clearly 
apparent, may later have a far-reaching influence—may, 
in fact, make an important contribution to an interna- 
tional movement. Today, for example, every one applauds 
the inspiring development of public recreation areas 
under Park Commissioner Robert Moses in New York— 
perhaps the most notable fruition of the early Boston, 
New York and Chicago experiments. Yet there is to me 
a real value in a playground that is still privately main- 
tained in Philadelphia. It serves as a social laboratory— 
as a pace setter and as a standard setter for the future. 
Of course not all philanthropies are susceptible of growth 
into public enterprises as playgrounds have been. And 
it is not desirable that they should be. 


RECENTLY I READ A LIST OF WHAT ONE GUOD AUTHORITY CALLS 
“Significant Dates in Social Work in the United States.” 
Over 90 percent of the events are clearly the result of 
individual efforts, supported during their initial stages 
by private contributions. Many were conceived and 
established in spite of indifference or open hostility. 
Among them I found such important events as the or- 
ganization of the National Red Cross; the earliest pro- 
vision for the care of destitute, neglected and delinquent 
children; the inauguration of a society that is the parent of 
modern prison reform; the first school for boys found 
guilty of minor offenses in court; the first tuberculosis 
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sanitarium; the first school for the training of social 
workers; and the first city-wide charity organization in 
America. . 

Some dates mark governmental reforms preceded by a 
long process of public education, led and financed volun- 
tarily by private citizens. To such crusades we owe the 
first child labor legislation, the first laws limiting women’s 
working hours, the first state board of charity, the first 
juvenile court. 

As nudgers of public progress or as managers of spe- 
cial continuing private efforts to explore the infinite 
promise of American life in manifold avenues of cul- 
ture, health, human understanding and education, volun- 
tary enterprises will never lose their franchise upon 
American generosity. I need not—and could not— 
enumerate even the most outstanding. But with their 
record of achievement before me, I return to these in- 
sistent “gimme letters” with increased respect. They 
represent more than freedom of speech or freedom of the 
press, they represent my right as a freeborn citizen to use 
my own money and time experimenting with ideas that, 
if practical, may make this old world more just—a 
kindlier happier’ place. 

I must choose carefully. Every gift means going with- 
out something I would like to have, either for myself or 
my family, and I cannot even hope to do something for 
all the worthy claims made on my time and money. 


SO THIs LETTER GOES IN THE WASTE BASKET. IT Is FROM AN 
old-fashioned orphanage that has not produced an orig- 
inal idea in fifty years. Like many other institutions, it 
represents the best thought of a generation that is gone. 
Its pioneer work is done. No well trained social states- 
man starting with a clean slate today would rebuild it. 
It exists only because it was created without terminal 
facilities. Its orphan wards are not subnormal mentally 
or physically, nor are they delinquent. It is not carrying 
forward experimental or scientific work among them. 
Therefore if this old-fashioned orphanage were developed 
into a child placing agency, eventually, perhaps, to be 
turned over to the tax-supported child welfare agencies 
of the state, it would have some basis of reasonable rather 
-than emotional appeal. Mrs. Sage stated my point of view 
neatly to the trustees of the Russell Sage Foundation in 
1907: “The foundation ... should... preferably not 
undertake to do that which is now being done or is 
likely to be effectively done by other individuals or by 
other agencies. It should aim to take up the larger and 
more difficult problems and to take them up so far as 
possible in such a manner as to secure cooperation and 
aid in their solution.” 

Her second sentence recommends leadership and team- 
play rather than egotistical star performances. In illus- 
trating a point there is value in a familiar story and in 
accepted conclusions that have stood the test of time. 
The origin and development of our public school system 
meets these conditions. It shows how an enlightened 
minority may invest its leadership and financial resources 
intelligently to convince voters of the desirability of an 
important reform. It began with the conviction that uni- 
versal education was essential to democracy. Here and 
there the far-visioned altruistic few organized’ and 
financed “free schools.” Existing private schools provided 
textbooks, teachers and a system of education. The re- 
formers traveled up and down the land to argue that 
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only by compulsory education could all the citizens in 
our new republic understand the privileges and obliga- 
tions of representative government. Today, two hundred 
and thirty thousand public schools, housing twenty-five 
million pupils, stand as a monument to their success. 

Private endeavor has a peculiar genius for scouting 
ahead and blazing the trail of social advance. But does 
the obligation of volunteer giving and, in a large measure, 
the usefulness of private philanthropy end when the 
original pioneering work is done? 

For our answer let us go back to another letter in the 
appeals that started this whole train of thought. It is from 
a small denominational college. When I visited it several 
years ago I was depressed by its inadequate equipment 
and the low academic standards of its faculty. Heretic 
hunters and pinched salaries made the retention of cour- 
ageous progressive teachers impossible. Naturally the 
graduates were provincial and bigoted. That institution 
exists by exploiting ancient loyalties and by pretending 
to offer first class educational facilities. Its students would 
do better at the nearby state university. Its letter goes in 
the wastebasket. 

But here is a letter from another small college doing 
something that it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
for a comfortably established tax-supported institution to 
attempt. Its trustees and faculty are on fire with a new 
idea. They believe that students will learn and retain 
more by dividing the thirty-six weeks of the school year 
into four equal parts and then concentrating on one 
subject during each quarter, rather than carrying four 
subjects simultaneously throughout the year. Experi- 
ence seems to indicate that this type of study is more 
adapted to some subjects than to others—but the point 
of my story is that pioneering work is never completed. 
Both in education and in social service there are frontiers 
that will never be crossed. 

Throughout the history of education in this country 
progressive private institutions have been developing new 
ideas and testing methods. The public schools have made 
good their gains, and only occasionally outdistanced them 
in pioneering pedagogical inventiveness, 

With a few exceptions in mind, there is good ground 
for concluding that the greater the need for a radical 
departure from previous experience, the greater the need 
for independent initiative and privately financed creative 
imagination, free from bureaucratic control. How long, 
for example, do you suppose it would have taken the 
government machinery of any southern state after the 
Civil War to have started Negro vocational schools such 
as Hampton or Tuskegee? Fortunately this method of 
creating useful social institutions and agencies seems to 
be peculiarly intuitive in a nation of pioneers like ours. 


AN ACUTE NEED AMONG CONSCIENTIOUS LAYMEN IS A CLEAR- 
cut definition of public and private responsibility. A few 
facts may give us perspective and clarify our thinking. 
During the early months of this depression 30 to 40 per- 
cent of America’s relief is said to have come from private 
contributions, but by 1934 private giving was providing for 
less than 5 percent of these expenditures. Volunteer giv- 
ing found itself unable to cope with a nation-wide crisis. 

If we widen the field to include delinquency and crime, 
social security, child and family services, public relief, 
sanitation, the care of the handicapped, health and mental 
hygiene, leisure time and group activities and other social 
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responsibilities that America finances collectively, it be- 
comes increasingly clear that volunteer giving provides 
for a comparatively small part of the aggregate. 

Complete figures on private and public budgets are not 
available but during 1935 seven typical eastern cities 
including New York, a non-chest city, spent over three 
hundred and eighty-six million dollars on welfare work. 
Of this sum 76.3 percent came from public funds and 
23.7 percent from private pocketbooks. 

The largest single factor in the financing of private 
social work in the United States is the community ‘chest. 
But at the peak of its relief burden in 1932, 397 com- 
munity chests raised only a little over one hundred 
million dollars. And in 1936, 448 community chests raised 
eighty million dollars, 

It seems to me that what we need is a policy that will 
relieve private philanthropy of responsibilities that ex- 
ceed its cash resources and at the same time retain for 
it those duties for which it has peculiar talents. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT, BECAUSE IT DEPENDS ON 
majority support, nearly always lags behind enlightened 
minorities. It therefore usually follows instead of leads 
or guides popular opinion. This statement does not ig- 
nore, nor is it intended to minimize the established 
work of city, state and federal agencies. The individual 
initiative of self-sacrificing public servants at times has 
been heroic. But valuable as their research work and 
discoveries are, the fact remains that their policies must 
conform to political expediency. Those in power are 
promptly dismissed by ballot unless they keep step with 
majority opinion. In normal times, therefore, they are 
compelled to move cautiously along lines of established 
policy, according to precedent and tradition. 

When an emergency arises, like our recent depression, 
panicky public opinion demands quick results. This in- 
duced our federal government not only to undertake 
needed measures of relief, but also to embark on a series 
of social reforms, some of which were in reality untested 
experiments costing hundreds of millions of dollars. 
There was little time and there were few tested govern- 
ment facilities for experimenting with a variety of pos- 
sible solutions on a limited scale, involving a few people 
and comparatively small expense. 

~ In a small homogeneous country like Great Britain 

some progress has been made in experimenting with 
new ideas and educating the public in their use without 
loss of confidence in government’s integrity. But there 
the civil service is withdrawn from political influence. 
Our American “spoils system,” our spectacular pressure 
groups, our insincere partisanship and our political 
chicanery make the testing and developing of new ideas 
and the calm appraisal of reforms proposed by politicians 
very difficult. 

Fortunate indeed are we to have the opportunity of 
supporting going demonstrations in all fields of human 
betterment, of financing agencies and foundations that 
appraise public affairs, of contributing to unpopular 
causes, of giving to those who care for people and things 
that government cannot or should not intrude upon, even 
in a beneficent way. 

All who are critical of too rapid government expan- 
sion into new and untried fields must, to be sincere and 
consistent, beat government to the job at hand. They 
must give—and sometimes they must give till it hurts 
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worse than taxes. But they must not begrudge a penny. 

Each of us, of course, must think for himself. 1 have 
evolved my own formula for giving and it includes 
a word of advice to the philanthropies that, in my modest 
way, I favor. Indeed, as I ponder my checkbook I am 
moved to suggest three clear-cut responsibilities for pri- 
vate philanthropy. First, unload. Discover constructive 
ways of liquidating those relics of the past that duplicate 
what others are now able and willing to do more effi- 
ciently. Or to put it another way: when society has ac- 
cepted the reform you advocate, find a new and worthy 
task or quit. The second is to accept as your peculiar 
responsibility the duties of pathfinder. This means sup- 
porting promising new ventures until their value, or 
lack of value, is demonstrated. Then concentrate on ef- 
fectively placing your conclusions before the general 
public. Informed public opinion must then do its part 
or force government agencies to accept what you achieve. 
The third is to act as a friendly corrective to city, state 
and federal public agencies, as is done by such agencies 
as the State Charities Aid Association in New York or 
the Public Charities Association in Pennsylvania, thereby 
guiding government expenditures and counterbalancing 
the hysterical swings of extremist psychology. Such a 
partnership between enlightened minorities and their 
government is mutually advantageous. 

To have a part in this process of democracy as a free 
agent, demonstrating the value and virtue of private 
initiative, is a privilege. Only the unselfish can appreciate 
it, perhaps, but in my opinion it is also something for the 


selfish to contemplate. Without intelligent, vigorous, | — 


voluntary philanthropy, we should certainly be at the | 
mercy of politicians to a much greater extent than we — 
now are. And politicians seldom invite us to participate in 
things—they usually demand support through the cold 
blooded office of the tax collector. Therefore I read the 
“gimme letters” with more than perfunctory interest and | 
respond, be it ever so modestly, because of a conviction || 


that I must do my part to keep private initiative, the 


chief agent of progressive change, hard at work fulfilling © 


its functions within the community. I prefer institutions | 


that realize to the full that their place in the program of 
things is to be workshops for research, the results of | 
which may be shared by society as a whole. 
giving deserves this thrill of discovery and unless there + 
be this exploring and experimenting in all fields of social 7 
endeavor, I do not believe that we can hope for a peace- : 
able adjustment of our social order to the bewildering | 
changes of this industrial age. 


WHETHER WE ARE DIRECTORS OF PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS, CON- 
tributors, or just ordinary folk unable to sit at ease in the 


presence of human injustice, let us go into executive ses- ) 


sion with ourselves, sort out and classify our philanthropic 
loyalties, and then ask ourselves whether or not the 
private hospitals, private schools and various organiza- 
tions with which we are familiar are really doing some 
form of progressive work that lifts them above the aver- | 
age level that tax-supported institutions must accept. If * 
there is nothing original about the philanthropy desiring 
my support I prefer to decline with courtesy and con- 


tribute to some distinctive task awaiting attention, some * 


enterprise yet to be explored which may enrich the life 
of the nation. I favor supporting with zeal the pioneer 
whose face is to the dawn of a better day. 
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Storm Over India 


Wide World 


by ERNEST O. HAUSER 


As the new constitution goes on trial, Jawaharlal Nehru, man of action, takes 


the place of the passive Gandhi in leading India’s restive masses. A thumb- 


nail portrait by a Far Eastern reporter. 


INDIA IS IN THE SPOTLIGHT AGAIN. THIS HAS BEEN FRE- 
quently the case since the end of the Great War. At almost 
regular intervals, India has come back to the headlines, 
and those headlines have meant serious trouble for Britain. 
The present news, however, is cheerfully received in Lon- 
don: the political deadlock which had crippled the work 
of the India administration for three months has finally 
been overcome. Congress, the powerful Nationalist party, 
has revised its attitude of refusing political responsibility 
under the new Constitution and is ready to cooperate with 
the British authorities. Yet behind this pleasant facade of 
a gentleman’s agreement there remains a very uncom- 
fortable situation, the potentiality of a crisis far more grave 
than any of the previous conflicts which were overcome, 
this way or the other, by the skill of British diplomacy. 
For Britain has to reckon with a rapidly shifting scene in 
India. A new element has come on the stage; a new man 
has arisen; and the psychological background has changed. 

It is no longer that “seditious saint,” Mahatma Gandhi, 
who is on the other end of the rope. Gandhi has practi- 
cally left the arena. He has renounced his office as presi- 
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dent of the All-India National Congress, and he has pub- 
licly barred the title of Mahatma, the Great-Souled, which 
“stunk in his nostrils.” Mr. Mohandas K. Gandhi is not 
expected to be the man to lead the Indian masses if the 
present armistice should break into revolt again. He does 
not cause the India Office any sleepless nights. 

Perhaps he never did. Satyagraha, his almost religious 
dogma of passive resistance to British rule, was a rather 
convenient platform after all. Occasional outbursts could 
easily be adjusted when the Mahatma himself solemnly 
condemned them. Three hundred and fifty million Indian 
people were easy to handle as long as they rallied behind 
the Saint. Once, when the Mahatma himself had adopted 
a policy which increased the potentiality of violence, Lord 
Irwin, the viceroy, concluded a holy pact with him, The 
pact ended a twelve months’ campaign of civil disobedi- 
ence. That was in March 1931, a date which marks the 
beginning of Gandhi’s dwindling popularity. A wave of 
violence swept the country. Terrorist groups, including 
the famous Red Shirts, sprang up. British officials were 
threatened and assassinated. Hordes of young people 
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Jawaharlal Nehru, Gandhi’s choice as the new leader in India 


paraded the streets in Delhi, shouting, “Down with 
Gandhi.” Vernacular newspapers bitterly attacked the 
Mahatma for having “sacrificed starving peasants, their 
wives and children at the threshold of peace.” The radical 
youth, imbued with anarchistic and communistic ideals, 
dropped him as leader because he had shown himself 
opposed to the establishment of a “purely labor govern- 
ment.” 

The idea of class struggle has been an element entirely 
foreign to the Mahatma’s political ideology. In fact his 
. propaganda for national independence was meant to find 
response among the upper classes first of all. These classes 
who had monopolized, through two milleniums of tra- 
dition, the potentialities of wealth and intelligence, were 
the most likely to understand and to embrace his doctrine. 
Gandhi carried the upper classes, the industrial and the 
bourgeois castes alike. To them he was the political leader 
as he was the Saint to the masses. Gandhi never thought 
in terms of capital and labor. He would never have 
thought of consciously antagonizing the big landlords, 
the princes or the Brahmins. He did not overlook, of 
course, what was fundamentally wrong with their su- 
premacy. Yet he believed, and he sincerely believed, that 
“better relations between landlords and tenants could be 
brought about by a change of heart on both sides.” And 
he pursued “a policy of non-interference” in the internal 
administration of the native states, thus preserving a fa- 
vorable attitude on the part of the maharajahs. 

Here Gandhi became a political paradox. He condoned 
the existing social order with all its monstrous inequali- 
ties, its semi-feudal exploitation and its medieval rural 
conditions. On the other hand, he was striving to better 
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the lot of starving peasants and downtrodden outcasts. 

Especially the third category of underprivileged fo | 
the growing urban and industrial proletariat, disapproved 
of his policy of moderation. It was the time when Moscow, || 
under the influence of “Trotskyist” world-revolutionaries, 
sought to establish an “Indian Federal Worker’s and Peas- } 
” Red propaganda had found its way | 
into India. More or less hazy ideas about class struggle \ 


ant’s Soviet Republic. 


coupled with a genuine dissatisfaction on the part of un- 


derpaid industrial workers pressed for action. Gandhi was 
unable to satisfy this demand. It would have been neces- | 
sary to antagonize the very stratum which carried his 


nationalist ideas. 
But even in the ranks of his most ardent political fol- 
lowers there was a growing murmur of dissatisfaction. 


Modest and futile as his Untouchable campaign had been, 
it was sufficient to arouse suspicions in the Right Wing, in © 


the camp of the most conservative, high caste Hindu Na- 
tionalists. These elements in Congress added their ortho- 
dox pressure to the very unorthodox pressure coming from 
outside the party. In October 1934, Gandhi gave up his 
presidential chair. 
this platform again.” 


THE NEW MAN WHO TOOK THE VACANT PLACE OF LEADER WAS | 
a choice of the withdrawing Mahatma himself. Pandit 


Jawaharlal Nehru is young and brilliant. He is ardent 


and active; his adamant features strangely contrast with | 


the superhumanly mild appearance of Gandhi. Nehru © 


does not walk barefooted through the gleaming dust of | 
villages and mountain roads. He rides a fiery white horse, | 


and he likes flowers. There is no patience, no Satyagraha, 
in his words and gestures. His speech is ignition: “Our 
members must fight and not spin.” 


Jawaharlal is the son of a Brahmin millionaire. He was | 
educated in England. He joined the Mahatma’s move- | 
ment at an early age, became one of his most devoted | 


followers, went to prison, distinguished himself in the 


ranks of the Nationalist party. Nehru is a Nationalist, too, | 
like Gandhi. But unlike Gandhi, he does not adhere to — 
the doctrine of a purely spiritual weapon, even if it might — 
be “the greatest of weapons at the disposal of mankind.” — 
And, unlike Gandhi, Nehru does not believe in the elim- | 


ination of social injustice through a “change of heart.” 
Nehru has been to Russia. He has also been to England 
and he has been studying the effects of British rule com- 


bined with age-old privileges of landlords, Brahmins and — 


princes on India. He emerged as a socialist. 

“The only solution for India’s problems lies in socialism, 
involving vast revolutionary changes in the political and 
social structure and ending the vested interests in land 


and industry as well as the feudal autocratic Indian states © 


system which has long outlived its day.” Evidently Con- 
gress President Nehru, so addressing the Mahatma’s or- 


ganization from the Mahatma’s chair, has the affection of © 


all the young and radical groups outside the party. The 
cleavage between Nationalists and nation seems smoothed 
out. There is now no need for terrorism and patent radi- 
calism, since the new national leader, the legitimate suc- 
cessor of the Mahatma, is a radical himself. For the first 
time in the history of the Swarajz movement, the masses 
feel bound to the party. This is no longer a movement of 
the wealthy and the educated. A dynamic force has come 
into being, overpowering the static doctrine of Satyagraha. 
Gandhi had first pronounced and propagated the demand 
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“God knows that I shall speak from — 


for national treedom. But Jawaharlal has aroused the 
three hundred and fifty million people as no one before 
him. He has widened the scope, he has built up a mass 
movement that sweeps the country and that does not seem 
to stop at the word of skillful British diplomats. 

The elections of February 1937 offered an excellent and 
unprecedented opportunity for the militant pandit. In less 
than a fortnight, Nehru covered 5000 miles in a whirlwind 
campaign. He stepped down from his presidential chair 
and flashed through the country. Travelling by airplane, 
elephant, camel, car and boat, he carried his message to 
the remotest village. Thirty-three million people, in the 
most spectacular of all elections, went to the polls. And 
Congress came out with an absolute majority in six key 
provinces: Bombay, Madras, Behar, Orissa, U.P. (United 
Provinces) and C.P. (Central Provinces). In the five re- 
maining provinces, where legal devices prevented the 
Nationalists from obtaining the absolute majority, they 
were returned as the largest single party. 

It is true that Nehru did not fight this campaign under 
merely socialist slogans. The rural electorate which is chief- 
ly composed of political raw material would not have un- 
derstood too much of them, anyhow. Moreover he still 
needed the Congress leaders, intimates of the ex-Mahatma 
and all but one of them millionaires. So the fight for so- 
clalism was postponed. The elections were carried under 
the slogan of political independence and, more specifically, 
fight against the new constitution, “this new charter of 
bondage which has been imposed upon us despite our 
utter rejection of it.” 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION WHICH IS CONSIDERED THE DIPLO- 
matic masterpiece of Sir Samuel Hoare, came into force at® 
midnight on March 31 of this year. To be more exact, only 
half of it came into force. India’s new experiment as a 
self-governing federation is to be tested first in the eleven 
provinces which are under direct British rule. A little later, 


India’s ‘Saint’? might still perform a miracle for the new constitution 
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when “British” India has sufficiently appreciated the “new 
ideals of partnership and cooperation” which are to re- 
place, in the words of Governor General Linlithgow, the 
old ideas of imperialism, the rest of India will join the 
new scheme. 


‘THE CONSTITUTION IS ONE OF THE MOST BRILLIANT ACHIEVE- 


‘ments of British statesmanship in this century. Britain, 


worried over the loss of the Mahatma as a pacifying force, 
and alarmed over the dynamic psychology behind Nehru’s 
advance, was thinking of sorne new combination. Some- 
one simply had to be found to run India for Britain. For 
it seems rather hard to depend alone on 70,000 British 
soldiers and officials to run a colony of three hundred and 
fifty million people. Particularly if these three hundred 
and fifty million stop rallying behind a man who spins 
and start rallying behind a man who rides a horse and 
talks of the sword. “It is an interesting and instructive 
result of British rule in India,” said Jawaharlal in a recent 
address in Congress, “that when, as we are told, it is try- 
ing to fade off, it should gather to itself all the reaction- 
ary and obscurantist groups in India, and endeavor to 
hand partial control to the feudal elements.” To a certain 
degree, this holds true. The new stratum which has been 
selected to “run India” consists of two groups which might 
well be called reactionary. They are the princes and the 
bourgeois. 

There are 600 autonomous native principalities in India 
today. Their rulers are rajahs or maharajahs who govern 
their countries under the most extreme type of autocracy. 
There has been no change about these states, which took 
shape in the early part of the nineteenth century when 
British rule was not yet stabilized. Individual treaties 
were concluded between the British and the native rul- 
ers, treaties that have stood unshaken in the rapidly chang- 
ing scene of social and economic conditions. The rulers 
who once for all had received their fixed place in the 
imperial organism, were given free 
hand inside their boundaries, with a 
British adviser in their palace as the 
only limit to their powers. It has been 
up to the rajahs themselves to make use 
of those powers. Some of them, to be 
sure, have used them in the most en- 
lightened and progressive way. Their 
subjects who have benefited from the 
facilities of a modern scheme of edu- 
cation, public health and welfare, have 
prospered more than their compatriots 
who are under the direct administration 
of the India Office. But even those en- 
lightened rajahs did all this on their 
own, acting on their autocratic initia- 
tive under the motto /’Etat c'est mot 
and under no mandate from their peo- 
ple. This state of affairs has been long 
a target of leftist criticism within and 
without Congress. Nehru, who assumed 
Congress leadership as a mouthpiece of 
the Left Wing, quickly threw the whole 
strength of his attack against the prince- 
ly autocrats. He pilloried them as “the 
most backward elements in the coun- 
try.” He demanded that their subjects 
should enjoy by law the same personal, 
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civil and democratic liberties as those of the rest of India. 
And he succeeded in stirring up discontent and criticism 
inside the native states as well as in “British” India. 


‘THE RAJAHS DID NOT OVERLOOK THE DANGEROUS GROWTH OF 
this rebellious trend. “May I in all modesty say,” stated the 
maharajah of Patiala, chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, “that the princes have no intention of allowing 
themselves to be destroyed by anybody, and that should 
the time unfortunately come when the Crown is unable 
to offer the Indian States the necessary protection, the 
princes and states will die fighting to the bitter end.” 
Britain understood and took advantage of this unique 
opportunity. The new constitution allots, out of the 635 
seats in the two chambers of the federal legislature, 229 
seats to the Indian princes. There they are going to sit 
and vote on an equal level with their elected colleagues 
from “British” India. They carry no mandate from and 
no obligation to anyone. And they command, voting 
as a body, more than one third of the legislature—their 
peoples numbering 81 million or less than one fourth of 
India’s population. “To live not only under British im- 
perialist exploitation but also under Indian feudal control 
is something we will not tolerate,” says Nehru. 

‘Next to the maharajahs who feel a new impetus (and 
some of them are said to be even building up efficient 
armies), there are the big landlords and the bourgeois. 
In listening to the radical tune of the young president, 
growing discomfort has fallen upon these elements, who 
represent the bulk of those attending the annual meet- 
ings of the Congress Party—for they can pay railroad 
fare to get there. These gentlemen of high caste and of 
high social and financial standing had been inclined at 
the beginning to concede the utmost to their newly elected 
leader. He was the choice of the withdrawing Mahatma. 
He was a Nationalist, like themselves, and he was a Brah- 
min, a pandit, a millionaire. Jawaharlal Nehru’s father 
was the aristocratic, noble and beloved Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, their friend who died in prison. With rising 
amazement they passed resolutions which encouraged 
peasants and workers to form trade unions. With sur- 
prise they learned that the only remedy for India’s ills 
was “the socialist structure of society.” Yet they followed 

. Jawaharlal through the elections, although a break was 
avoided only, it seems, by postponing the socialist slogan. 

Britain has taken advantage of this growing difference 
too. Under the new regulations landlords and other 
bourgeois elements are voting as groups. They enter the 
legislative bodies as groups and they are able to act with- 
in these bodies as groups. This device bestows more 
power upon them than they could claim by their propor- 
tional strength. The conservative members of the party 
were expected to cooperate with the British authorities in 
making the new constitution work. They were to take 
office as ministers in the provincial governments which 
exercise their “autonomous” power—with a British official 
standing by, ready to intervene and to veto their laws as 
soon as things get out of hand. However, even those 
moderate members, who were willing to accept office and 
to do their best in introducing the new “ideals of partner- 
ship and cooperation,” had to follow the discipline of the 
party. And the party leader, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
was not ready to cooperate. The British governors in all 
those provinces where Congress had reached the absolute 
majority were asked to yield their prerogatives before- 
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hand. Congress candidates were willing to be ministers, - 
to vote and to pass laws—if the British promised in ad- 
vance not to veto them. This request was refused, of 


gress members did not accept office and the provinces. had 
to be governed by crippled minority governments. 


There had been no other shock like this in the India | 


ae 


Office for a long time. If non-cooperation was to be the © 
final word of the Nationalists who had just given proof 


of their overwhelming following all over India, the fiasco 4) 
of the experiment was evident. And at the present mo- | 
ment, with the political situation tense in Europe, tense | 
in the Mediterranean and tense in the Far East, Britain 


could hardly afford a general fiasco in India with all its 
implications of civil disobedience, repression and riots. 


The British Under-Secretary of State for India has tried to © 


build a bridge by saying, “It is certainly not the inten- 
tion that governors, by narrow or legalistic interpretation 
of their own responsibilities, should trench upon the wide 
powers which it was the purpose of Parliament to place 
in the hands of ministries and which it is our desire that 
they should use in furtherance of the programs which 
they have advocated.” Even this statement, however, was 


not enough to allay the feelings of Congress. Something | 


unexpected changed the almost hopeless situation. 


The minority ministries, which have been in office since | 


April 1 and which were expected to follow a rather dull 


and reactionary course, have introduced a type of drastic >| 
social legislation that even radical Congress ministers : 
hardly would have dared to propose. And the provincial < 
governors, in order to save face, have kept their mouths =! 


shut. This effective cooperation apparently was taking the ~ 


‘wind out of the Congress’s sails. Congress leaders at last 


saw that it was safer to trust the Marquess of Zetland’s 
declaration that the governors were to be “partners,’ 


“office is to be accepted and utilized.” 


THE STOP-GAP CABINETS WHICH HAVE DONE THEIR DUTY | 
are now being replaced by Congress governments. The | 


provincial assemblies will get together, and the constitu- 
tion will get a fair trial. Is Congress willing to make the 


constitution work? Its committee has announced that the | 


fight against the constitution will go on—“in every pos- 
sible way.” This announcement clearly reveals the back- 
ground of the sudden change of attitude. A tactical move 
has been carried out, for India’s Nationalists under the 
leadership of Nehru, want to fight inside the walls. 
Meanwhile, with the present situation indicating an 
armistice for an unknown period, eyes are turning once 
more to the personality of the ex-Mahatma who stands in 
the background. If he is no more the political leader, 
he still is the Saint. He might be able to perform a 
miracle, to make the constitution work and to prevent 


’ not i} 
“watchdogs” of the ministers. Hence the resolution that oe 


Congress from reverting to open resistance should the | 


occasion arise. Whether Gandhi is ready to step back into 
politics again, no one can tell. Since his retirement in 
1934, he has made only one political speech. That was at 
the Congress meeting in Faizpur in December 1936 and 
the aged Saint, mildly looking through his spectacles 
upon 10,000 cheering Nationalists, said, “I am prepared to 
go back to jail again—and I am prepared to be hanged. 
I feel that Jawaharlal Nehru would be equally prepared 
to be hanged.” This is the highest tribute which possibly 
can be paid by one leader to the other in India. 
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course, on the part of the governors. Consequently Con: al 
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SERVANTS OF THE PEOPLE 


IV—At the Soil Conservation Service 


ON RARE OCCASIONS, ONE ENCOUNTERS A CAREER THAT LEADS 
as straight to its goal as a midwestern highway that stretches 
without deviation farther than the eye can see. Such a career 
is that of Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, chief of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. 

His whole government service, extending back a third of 
a century, led inevitably to the campaign to save the nation’s 
most basic and irreplaceable resource—its soil. Through his 
efforts a special government bureau was established, millions 
were spent to guide the first tottering steps in a campaign 
against soil erosion and Americans generally were aroused 
to the danger of squandering the country’s natural soil re- 
sources. 

Bennett himself sums it all up in a sentence, “Soil and 
water conservation has been my life’s work.” 

Even as a youngster of nine on a North Carolina farm, 
he helped his father lay out a terrace to stop a gully which 
was eating into the rich farm land. The boy asked why they 
were doing all this work. The man replied, “To keep the land 
from washing away.” It was Bennett’s first lesson in soil con- 
servation. 

Like other Americans, he had the pioneer viewpoint of 
land as inexhaustible. It was the mood of the time. Bennett 
recalls that when he was sixteen and stayed out of school one 
year to earn money to go to college he whacked away at a 
stand of native hickory, oak, pine and dogwood to clear a 
twenty-acre plot for a neighbor. He helped to plant this 


newly bared topsoil in cotton. Forty years later, Bennett re- ~ 


visited the site. Relentless plantings of cotton had done their 
worst. The topsoil was gone. In many places, erosion had 
eaten down to the bare rock. The rest of the field was deeply 
gullied and unfit for agricultural use. 

“Nobody had told us it was wrong to use land that way,” 
Bennett said. “Now most of it is abandoned, growing up in 
piney scrub; gashed, ugly, all but worthless for generations 
to come.” 

Upon graduation from the University of North Carolina 
with a bachelor’s degree in chemistry, Bennett took a civil 
Service examination and qualified to make surveys for the 
Bureau of Soils. One of his first assignments was in Louisa 
County, Virginia. While there, the young soil surveyor was 
asked by his chief in Washington to investigate why hillside 
soils in certain regions were so much less productive than 
bottom lands of the same soil type. The reason was simple. 
Every time it rained the good, rich topsoil was sluicing 
down the hillside slopes, leaving an impoverished field. 

Bennett reasoned that what was happening to the hillsides 
of Louisa County must be happening all over the country. In- 
vestigation proved he was right. Bennett set out to tell the 
world about the menace of erosion. He has never let up on 
his selfimposed assignment. Year in and year out as he 
worked up the ladder of government promotions because of 
his excellence in mapping soils, Bennett maintained his mis- 
sionary Zeal, trying to interest others. 

Although Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot had 
pointed out the evils of erosion a generation ago when they 
battled to preserve the nation’s forests from exploitation, a 
comprehensive program of soil conservation was not estab- 
lished until Franklin Roosevelt came into office. 

But the spade work for this program under the New Deal 
had been prepared a decade ago. Congress established seven 
stations, later adding three more projects but only after 
Bennett had converted a number of congressmen to the cru- 
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sade against erosion. James P. Buchanan of Texas, an influen- 
tial Democratic member of the Appropriations Committee 
and a farm owner himself, had been impressed with the data 
presented by Bennett and sponsored the legislation. 

With information prepared from tests at these stations, it 
was possible for the New Deal to set up an emergency con- 
servation agency with relief funds. When the President 
looked for the man best qualified to direct the new work, 
Bennett was recommended. 

In 1935, as dust storms were whirling topsoil from the 
prairies eastward over the Atlantic seaboard, Congress estab- 
lished the Soil Conservation Service as a permanent division 
of the Department of Agriculture. Bennett, as its head, con- 
tinued his tireless efforts to arouse the nation to its obliga- 
tions of soil conservation. He talked before agricultural 
gatherings and city forums. He established an organization 
with demonstration areas dotting the nation so that farmers 
could see for themselves what soil conservation could do. 


BENNETT BELIEVES THAT AMERICA’S RECORD OF HEEDLESS LAND 
abuse and needless exploitation is unsurpassed in all history. 
In two centuries, he says, approximately 75 million acres of 
once fertile land have been made generally unfit for practical 
cultivation while the menace of erosion overhangs three out 
of every four acres of our crop lands. Salvation lies in proper 
methods of terracing, strip farming, crop rotation and grass 
growing. 

“The conservation of productive soil and the protection of 
our farming lands from depletion and destruction by rain 
and wind has become one of the most important national 
problems of the day,” Bennett believes. 

“Upon its solution depends the ability of the land to sup- 
port that great segment of our population which takes its 
living from the land, and the continuing ability of this nation 
to produce from its own soil the necessities of existence. 
That ability to support and produce, plentifully and in 
variety, made America great; it must be sustained if America 
is to stay great. And it can be sustained only if the fountain 
of production—the soil—is guarded and preserved. 

“The problem is by no means solely agricultural. It affects 
the urbanite as surely as it affects the farmer. Its solution is 
of as much importance to the industrialist as to the agricul- 
turalist. It is of vital concern to all America, because all 
America must have food and clothing taken from the soil. 

“But soil conservation involves far more than the mere 
physical control of soil erosion. Inevitably interwoven with it 
are social and economic implications of vast importance. The 
deterioration of the land means the decline of social struc- 
tures, forced migration, abandonment of farm lands, and the 
undermining of community life. Taxes cannot be paid from 
impoverished fields. The burden must shift to those who can 
pay. Nor can industry easily sustain the continuing loss of 
farm markets, one after another as the land dies. The entire 
financial and industrial structure of the country is inextricably 
involved in the need for maintaining the productive capacity 
of our crop lands.” 

Yet gigantic as the problem is, Bennett believes that the 
general good sense and the hard-headed business acumen of 
Americans will not permit them to be licked by erosion— 
and their own folly. The very fact that this generation has 
taken stock and realized the need for conserving our land 
resources is a long stride toward the problem’s solution. A 
new land era is here. Conservation replaces exploitation. 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ 


A Woman Without a Country 


by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


WILLIAM PENN, FOUNDER OF PENNSYLVANIA, COMING 
today to these shores, would not be admitted to American 
ciuzenship. Neither would George Fox, the saintly John 
Woolman, John Greenleaf Whittier, Lucretia Mott . . 

or, for that matter, Herbert Hoover. Or any other of the 
distinguished line of members of the Society of Friends— 
popularly known as Quakers. It is cardinal among the 
principles of that religious body, which takes quite seri- 
ously the teachings of Jesus, to oppose war in any form 
or upon any pretext, and to abjure personal resort to 
violence against any other human. ne the Supreme Court 
of the United States has declared that personal conviction 
against the bearing of arms and refusal to promise per- 
sonal participation in war ipso facto evidences unfitness 
for citizenship under the American flag. That decision 
applied in more than_one instance and is for the moment 
at least the law of the land; but it was given first, most 
downright and conspicuous, in the then famous but now 
forgotten case of Rosika Schwimmer. She is not a Quaker, 
but all her life has been an uncompromising opponent of 
war in all its aspects and manifestations, a forthright and 
untiring fighter for reasonable peace and good will among 
men and nations. aa | 

She was, to be sure, at the time of this decision, a 
woman past fifty years of age, and neither in this country 
nor in any other of the civilized world were women re- 
quired or supposed to participate personally in battle; 
nevertheless in the Chicago naturalization court before 
which came her final petition for admission to citizen- 
ship she was rejected for the sole reason that she refused 
on grounds of conscience to promise that in the event of 
war she would personally take up arms! Don’t laugh—it’s 
true; that is precisely what happened. And upon appeal 

_ six justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
on May 27, 1929, upheld that rejection. 

Often I have wondered how Jesus of Nazareth would 
fare before any typical naturalization court in this coun- 
try—or nowadays before any court in any country. Never 
mind about today’s Germany, where as a Jew he would 
have shrift even shorter than before the Roman court 

_ of Pontius Pilate. During the World War it was my lot 
as managing editor of a newspaper to decide upon and 
suggest subjects for cartoons. In those days, as always dur- 
ing wars, the Almighty Himself was beset night and day 
by mutually contradictory prayers for victory—being in 
each country appropriated as the tribal deity and assumed 
as a matter of course to be enlisted upon “our side.” 
After the publication of an uncommonly truculent sermon 
in this vein, in which the preacher averred that Jesus 
himself would be found fighting for the Allies, I was 
under sore temptation to illustrate it by a cartoon show- 
ing the Author of the Beatitudes operating a machine-gun 
or leading a bayonet charge. ...In the end I agreed 
with my editorial colleagues that it would be too strong 
medicine—especially for the preacher of that particular 
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sermon—so difficult is it for any of us to endure the) 
logic of our professed beliefs. But now in this other con: 
nection I insist upon imagining that other Preacher, of 
the Sermon on the Mount, facing some Dogberry in a) 
naturalization court, his admission to any national citizen. | 
ship depending upon his promise to spit death among his) 
fellow-men . . . yes, if you please, to participate personally] 
in the bombing of great cities teeming with hapless | 
women and children. Before such a court, and—again\ | 
rejected, as of old. | 


Brave OLD OLIveR WENDELL HoLMEs, IN THE DISSENTING: 
minority opinion in the Schwimmer case which will ring 
in the hearts of real Americans long after that of the | 
majority has blown away into oblivion, put his finger) — 
precisely upon that spot: 

“I would suggest that the Quakers have done their 
share to make the country what it is; that many citizens | 
agree with the applicant’s belief, and that I had not sup i 

} 
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posed hitherto that we regretted our inability to expel | 
them because they believe more than some of us do in the | 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount.” 1 

He pointed to the even more fundamental and far- || 
reaching issue; that involving a double standard for | 
citizenship: 1 

“If there is any principle of. the Consticaton that more | 
imperatively calls for attachment than any other it is the | 
principle of free thought. ...I think that we should 
adhere to that principle with regard to admission into as | 
well as life within the country.” { 

Of course Justice Brandeis concurred in this opinion. | 
So did the late Justice Sanford, who died the following .| 
year. The six of the majority were Chief Justice Taft and |) 
(again of course) Associate Justices Butler (who read the 
prevailing opinion), Van Devanter, Sutherland and i 
McReynolds. Also Stone, despite that concurrence reck- |) 
oned among the so-called “liberal group” in the Court. | 
Mr. Hughes was not then in the Supreme Court, being ), 
at the time a member of the World Court at The Hague. | 
Neither was Cardozo, nor Roberts—all three now counted 
s “liberals.” One may wonder what would happen now | 
—whether in due course the Court may reverse itself. 

Anyhow, inspired by Justice Holmes’s utterance, the 
late Congressman Griffin of New York introduced a bill | 
“to reconcile naturalization procedure with the Bill of | 
Rights.” Upon his death in 1935 its sponsorship was | 
taken over by Caroline O'Day, representative-at-large, | 
and over it the battle with the militarists and professional | 
patrioteers goes on; for it was they who engineered the 4 
obstruction to Rosika Schwimmer’s application; they who | 
then and subsequently assailed her reputation with | 
epithets and calumny, continuing to this day. Yet Justice 
Holmes, supporting the opinion of all who know her, 
that she is of humanity’s finest, voiced the impression that 
“the applicant seems to be a woman of superior character 
and intelligence, obviously more than ordinarily desirable 
as a citizen of the United States.” Adding that “it is 
agreed that she is qualified for citizenship, except. . 
The exception being that she would not promise “per- 
sonally to bear arms! 
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Well, let be as they may the academic questions— 
if you can regard them as academic—the decision left 
Rosika Schwimmer a woman without a country. In filing 
her “first papers” she had perforce renounced her native 
allegiance to Hungary where she was born; our own 
“sweet land of liberty” which she desired to make her 
own would have none of her; to this moment allowing 
her only the precarious legal status of a “tolerated alien.” 
She is thus one of the increasingly vast army of the in- 
voluntarily “stateless’-—men, women and children born 
somewhere but by man-made technicalities and intoler- 
ance denied any citizenship whatever. Her own shock- 
ing experience has added poignancy to her advocacy for 
years of an internationally recognized “world citizenship.” 
There is perhaps something tragically appropriate about 
it, for all her life, as Thomas Paine said of himself, the 
world has been her country, and to do good her religion. 
By taste and skill an accomplished musician, scholar and 
journalist, she has devoted herself, under a pledge self- 
imposed in girlhood, to the solution of the problems of 
humanity, and in her time those problems have headed 
up in the major problem of peace among the nations. 
It is no derogation of her special colleagues, Jane Addams, 
Emily Greene Balch, of the United States, Chrystal 
MacMillan of Great Britain and Alletta Jacobs of Hol- 
land, to say that Rosika Schwimmer was par excellence 
the driving force in the efforts growing out of the Inter- 
national Congress of Women at The Hague in 1915, to 
convoke a continuous conference of mediation on the 
part of the neutral nations. It was in aid of this effort 
that Henry Ford’s “Peace Ship” sailed on its errand, so 
much ridiculed then by the unthinking and uninformed, 
but bearing a somewhat different aspect now. In nearly 
every belligerent country the statesmen hoped for neutral 
mediation; the neutrals were willing and ready; but it 
would be futile without the United States, and President 
Wilson withheld support. Had that support been given— 
how different might the world be now! 

Space lacks even to summarize the unflagging service 
of this woman in the cause of peace. In vain one searches 
the list of those who have labored in that behalf for man 
“or woman better entitled to the reward of the peace- 
maker; so tragically sacrificed at last by rejection at the 
hands of the country making loudest professions of devo- 
tion to the cause to which she has devoted her life. 
Driven into retirement and involuntary silence, and with 
health impaired by her harrowing experiences, she has 
concentrated upon the making of a closely documented 
history of the democratic peace attempts in which she 


has been a central figure—this in compliance with an ap- 


peal voiced upon her fiftieth birthday ten years ago. 


LoncG AGO SHE SHOULD HAVE HAD RECOGNITION BY THE 
Nobel Peace award. Jane Addams, herself recipient of it, 
avowed in 1915 that Rosika Schwimmer was the first to con- 
vince her that the pacifists might do something toward 
stopping the World War. It was she who induced Miss 
Addams to preside over that international conference of 
women. But there have been intimations that her uncom- 
promising pacifism would be an obstacle—anyway no 
Nobel prize has been forthcoming. So now there is afoot 
an international movement to make an unofficial award, 
commensurate in amount with that prize such as has 
been given to others not more deserving to say the least. 
The initial invitation to participate in the sponsorship, 
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issued last February, was signed by Carrie Chapman Catt 
and Lola Maverick Lloyd, Albert Einstein, Selma Lager- 
lof, Eugenie Miskolezy Meller and Romain Rolland. 

The plan was to make the presentation on her sixtieth 
birthday, now at hand on the eleventh of September; 
but the time since the inception of the plan has been 
too short. Already a substantial part of the projected sum 
has been given or pledged; but the actual collection of it 
is retarded by the severe restrictions upon export of 
funds. Also there is the obvious fact that labor for peace, 
democracy and the constructive federation of humanity for 
the purposes worthy of its powers is nowhere in the 
world a “gainful occupation.” In several countries it is 
just now a punishable if not a capital offense. Many of 
those who in more favorable times would have helped to 
bring this enterprise to swift and generous conclusion can 
only express now grief that they are impoverished. Never- 
theless it goes on, retarded by these conditions but un- 
discouraged; backed by an international committee of 
over two hundred and of impressive personnel, representa- 
tive of American liberalism, of course, and that in every 
country in Kurope—including notable exiles from Ger- 
many, Italy, Hungary, Russia and even Ethiopia. By no 
means all committed to ultra-pacifism. There is still time 
for those ashamed of this great woman’s martyrdom 
under the present interpretation of our laws to join in this 
offering of penitent dissent. Contributions in any amount 
may be sent to the treasurer of the international com- 
mittee, Mrs. Victor Olsa, 178 East 93 Street; general in- 
formation may be sought from the secretary, Miss Elaine 
G. Sanders, 2 West 89 Street, New York City. 


IN A SPEECH THE OTHER DAY BEFORE A GREAT PEACE MEET- 
ing in London, presided over by Viscount Cecil of Chel- 
wood, Dr. Alice Masaryk, daughter of the Grand Old 
Man of Czechoslovakia, herself a tireless worker for in- 
ternational good will, made a striking appeal for peace 
as indispensable opportunity for the world to make sane 
use of its increasing command of the secrets and resources 
of nature. Reading her ringing words I find myself 
thinking of the god Poseidon’s mourning over ravished 
Troy, as versed in Gilbert Murray’s noble translation of 
Euripides’ The Trojan Women: 


How are ye blind, 

Ye treaders down of cities, ye that cast 
Temples to desolation, and lay waste 
Tombs, the untrodden sanctuaries where lie 
The ancient dead; yourselves so soon to die. 


As Francis Hovey Stoddard says in his introduction to 
that translation, to be of the action of this play imagina- 
tion need not travel back three thousand years but simply 
leap a thousand leagues of ocean. For there is nothing new 
about war except the increased horror of its techniques, 
due to what we are pleased to call “progress.” As ever, 
women are the chief sufferers. Euripides’ heart-racking 
tragedy starkly dramatizes that fact. Yet, as John Ruskin 
told them seventy years ‘ago, war exists “only by your per- 
mission.” It is fitting that the protest, and the common 
sense, of women should be inspired and led by such as 
Rosika Schwimmer and Alice Masaryk. 

Rosika Schwimmer, lifelong fighter for a saner world, 


is with characteristic modesty vastly embarrassed by this 


effort to honor her. She believes fervently in recognizing 
constructive heroism, but she cannot see herself as be- 
longing in the category of heroes. They never do. 
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THE CHANGING CLASS COMPOSITION 


ENTERPRISERS 
WAGE WORKERS FARMERS AND LARGE 
OWNERS 


WAGE WORKERS SALARIED | FAR— J ENTERPRISERS 
MIDOLE= | MERS | AND LARGE 
CLASS OWNERS 


Each man represents 1,300,000 gainfully occupied men 


Rudolf Modley seems to be taking the whole United | 
States in his stride statistically speaking. His pic- « 


torial charts, diagrams and maps are beginning to * 


bob up everywhere, in magazines, booklets, books, ”_ 


exhibits, government reports. Always darting back ° | 


and forth between New York and Washington or ; 
some other city is this bronzed hatless young man © 
with twinkling eyes and a quick mind. The old 

line graph and bar chart must cling to the arm of / 
the trained man and woman for salvation, for they © 
have never had much to say to the wider audience. 
Not so the pictograph, which everyone can read. 
Statistics “nach der Wiener Methode,” says Modley, 
who worked with Otto Neurath and his associates 
in Vienna for seven years in the graphic presenta- 
tion of social facts, are not foreign to the United 
States. In a 200-page book shortly to be published 
by Harper (probably at $3) How to Use Pictorial 
Statistics, Modley credits the first modern pictograph 
to an American book by W. C. Brinton published 
in 1914. This isolated example was unknown in 
Europe where the new picture language was de- 
veloped under Neurath in the early 1920's, grew to 
maturity in his famous social museum in Vienna, 


and spread to Soviet Russia, Holland, England and 
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this country. Here it has become a_ naturalized 
citizen with an ever-increasing family. It has modi- 
fied its appearance somewhat in the effort to adjust 
to American habits. It has been widely used—not 
always with understanding. Modley’s lucid little 
book will show laymen, statisticians and artists who 
reach out for this new kind of chart what are its 
advantages, its limitations, its abuses. He sees a wide 
future for pictographs in fact films, popular ex- 
hibits, social museums and schools. This year 
Modley and Survey Graphic have been experiment- 
ing in using either a pictorial chart or a diagram 
relating to some outstanding feature of the maga- 
zine’s contents as a cover design. The pictorial 
diagram is a new development and is not concerned 
with statistics; it simplifies and dramatizes facts— 
the activities of an organization, the processes of 
soil erosion—but must be accurate and informative. 
The pictograph is still young enough to experiment. 
Tt was only five years ago that the first reproduction 
of Neurath’s charts appeared in print in this coun- 
try—in the March Survey Graphic of 1932. And 
Modley’s own organization, Pictorial Statistics, Inc., 
as yet the only group here to do pictorial work in all 
fields, is just three years old. 


SEPTEMBER 1937 


The chart at the left and those on 
the page opposite will appear in The 
United States: a Graphic History by 
Hacker, Modley and Taylor, to be 
published in the fall by Modern Age 
Books. Interesting in themselves for 
the facts they show, they appear as 
examples of different kinds of chart 
making in Modley’s text on pictorial 
statistics. Of the simple marine chart 
he says that it is like a newspaper 
headline but is in terms more com- 
prehensible than a tabloid vocabulary. 
The changing classes chart indicates 
at the same time changes in total and 
percentage figures. The U. S. and 
the world chart shows how an axial 
arrangement may be used to give dif- 
ferences while preserving totals on one 
line. The plantation diagram below 
was prepared for Farmers Without 
Land, Public Affairs Committee, 1937, 
and is an example of the use of the 


method in a non-statistical field. 


AVERAGE COTTON PLANTATION (1934 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


The Sovereignty of Principle 
by LEON WHIPPLE 


INTEGRITY, Tue Lire or Grorce W. Norris, by Richard L. Neuberger 
and Stephen B. Kahn. Vanguard. 400 pp. Price $3. * 
THEY BROKE THE PRAIRIE, by Earnest Elmo Calkins. 


451 pp. Price $2.50. 
Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic 


Scribner. 


THE VIRTUE OF A GREAT MAN IS NOT ALONE IN HIS ACTS BUT 
in the lesson he teaches of the sovereign power of a principle 
in life. Senator George Norris of Nebraska is a great man. 
In this solid and simple history of his public career the 
authors have rightly chosen as the core of their interpretation 
the great principle of his spirit. That is his faith in the 
people and his desire to serve them and to help them serve 
themselves with the tools of democracy. The title, Integrity, 
is right for he is an integer, a unity, established on a law 
of character that has worked as universally as a law of Na- 
ture. He has not been molded from without and so has been 
independent of party, of public clamor, of established views, 
and even of personal ambition. Integrity he has, and thus 
the other elements of greatness defined by President Roose- 
velt in a tribute to him: unselfishness because that is his 
principle; consistency because all he has done flows from this 
single ideal; courage because he has to obey his inner light 
and therein has found strength to endure calumny and lone- 
liness. 

So rare is this gift of integrity that George Norris has be- 
come a symbol as did Jane Addams. Our troubled age can 
be proud because it bore two such citizens of the Republic 
from whose beneficence human life borrowed dignity and 
hope. They expressed, too, the same principle—love for and 
faith in the plain people—or what the Christian religion 
means by the lovely word, Charity. Rich then as this plain 
story is in its record of the acts and words by which a 
progressive statesman bettered life for the people and im- 
proved their instrument of self-government and gave them a 


vision of how the free gift of Nature in water power may | 


lighten labor and bring refreshment, its higher value will 
be that the story may restore our faith in the power of a 
’ principle enduring through a life span. 

Because Senator Norris has a rule of life he has seemed 
gifted with clairvoyance. He could anticipate the power age, 
then live to have a great dam of the TVA given his name. 
He could anticipate the evil consequences of war in 1917 
because he wanted to spare the people from its sufferings and 
aftermath, and live to enjoy that rarest reward of greatness, 
vindication in his own time. So he has been called “one of 
the major prophets of America.” This was no miracle of fore- 
sight but of insight. The principle that was true in 1917 is 
true in 1937. He stood fast on the idea that war is hateful 
and that money is one of its roots and that the people have 
forever paid the price of war—and the times caught up with 
him. How simple it is to live by principle—and how hard! 

You can find what it cost in the moving chapters that 
recite how he and the little band of wilful men in Congress 
fought against militarism, against the fateful entangling 
steps, and finally voted against the declaration of war. If 
you have forgotten what it means to oppose a President and 
a nation on the verge of war, read of Norris’s proposal of 
a recall election in Nebraska to give the people the right 
to decide whether he represented them, with its closing 
words: “I much prefer to be a private citizen, rather than 
to be a rubber stamp even for the President of the United 


States.” In spite of real risks he went home to tell his people 
the truth, and his faith was justified for later they again 
elected him to the Senate—to the everlasting glory of 


Nebraska. 
Principle alone will explain his years of struggle to give 


the people cheap electricity. Consider that he was born on a ‘| f 
farm in Ohio in 1861 when only the telegraph foretold the 


gifts of electricity. Nothing in his age of environment 
taught him the words he used later: “Since Adam and Eve 
were driven from the Garden of Eden there has never been 
discovered an element with so many possibilities of useful- 
ness and pleasure as electricity.” Then he simply remem- 
bered the back-breaking, heart-breaking toil of the farmers 
he had known as a boy and as a judge dealing with mort- 
gages in Nebraska, and began his long labors to assure them 
the blessings “given to them by Almighty God.” He re- 
solved that no monopoly should exploit the people by a con- 
trol of this gift. His spirit became a more important part of 
the distribution system than the material links of wire. 
Again he was serving the people. 


FAITH IN DEMOCRACY PLUS PLAIN COMMON SENSE WAS THE ROOT 
of work for better forms of government, such as the “lame 
duck amendment” and the one chamber state legislature, 
now on trial in Nebraska. He had learned how politics mis- 
used antiquated parts of the machinery of government to 
thwart the will of the people. He set out to change these 
things and he succeeded. And he is willing to change the 
power of the Supreme Court because, as he declared in a 
memorable speech, Legislation by the Judiciary, “The mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court are responsible to nobody. Yet 
they hold dominion over ,everybody. . . . Our Constitution 
ought to be construed in the light of present day civilization.” 
The logic of making every element of the government re- 
sponsible to the people once more determined his course. 
Age has brought no compromise of principle, for a principle 
is forever young. 

The story of these great endeavors is supplemented by 
the story of his own political fortunes, and his relations to 
parties and movements. The authors note that there are now 
younger men in Congress who are to the left of Norris who, 
they imply, is old and perhaps old-fashioned. He does not 
recognize, they feel, that what he wants for the people cannot 
be gained by reforms in government or attacks on parts 
of the system, but must be based on a new social economy. 
But in refusing to endorse a planned collectivism Senator 
Norris may be clairvoyantly right again. There is evidence 
enough throughout the world that the principle of dem- 
ocratic choice and consent is needed to make workable 
whatever kind of collectivism the human race is capable 
of. That the Progressives have not exerted as much power as 
they might have, had they organized for common purposes, 
is true; but the notion that Senator Norris had no program 
1s not true, for to apply a principle to many particular prob- 
lems is program enough for one man. 

Certain elements of a biography in the round are not 
given, no doubt because the authors believe, and rightly, that 
here the career is the man. But questions arise: we are curi- 
ous about what sort of person Norris is, and what philosophy 
of life he holds outside the realm of public affairs. He is 
deep-rooted in Midwest America, and that is so important 
for understanding him that it is profitable to read for back- 
ground, They Broke the Prairie, in which Earnest Elmo 
Calkins gives some account of the settlement of the Upper 
Mississippi Valley in terms of one town, Galesburg, Ill. Here 
came pioneers onto the unbroken prairie who set up a town 
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and founded that remarkable college, Knox. Mr. Calkins 
gives an illuminating history of the families, their economic 
beginnings and progress, the coming of the Burlington Rail- 
road, the social changes through the years, that is rich in fact 
and folkways though not always full enough in interpreta- 
tion. It is a useful addition to our growing literature on the 
making of These States. 

This community was perhaps somewhat more complex 
and self-conscious than those in which Senator Norris grew 
up, but it was founded on the virtues he reveals—courage, 
independence, faith in democracy, and a desire for a better 
life for the plain man. What is to be the nature of that 
better life? Senator Norris is convinced the government 
should help the people enjoy light and power. I should like 
to know how he feels about the government helping the 
people to enjoy the gifts of music and art and the theater. 
Something about his travels and about the books he reads 
would help us understand the man. That he is in part an 
artist is revealed in his robust sense of ironical humor and 
his command of words. There is the joyous story of the 
meeting at which his two opponents for the senatorship en- 
dorsed his program but sought his seat—to spare him labor 
in his old age. He replied that the people had better reelect 
him since one opponent could hardly read his speech with 
his glasses, and the other was bald while Norris’s white plume 
still flourished. 

His biographers do not picture him as an orator, but he is 
something greater—a revealer of truth with a clarity and 
economy of language that seems simple because it is the 
bone and sinew of reality. Mastery of the piercing phrase and 
the brilliant comparison is his, but the solemn strength of 


his words resides in the perfect expression of the idea in his 
mind and heart. The “No” against the declaration of war 
in 1917 uttered by those six “wilful men” (and rarely in 
history has there been a greater energy of will summoned 
up by statesmen than was needed that day) was not a word, 
but an act. Ten years later, he listed in a few grave sentences 
what he deemed “our harvest from what we have sowed” 
and closed with the words: “You ask me if I would vote 
today as I voted ten years ago. The answer is I would.” 
It is the right of few men to utter such a granite sentence. 

The principle on which was founded this career of service 
and inspiration can only be unbased if the people in whom 
Senator Norris has faith prove themselves not intelligent 
enough, or self-disciplined enough, or honest enough, to carry 
on his work or to enjoy the gifts he helped bring to them 
with values beyond mere materialism. In humble apprecia- 
tion of all he has done, we may still ask of him one service— 
that he tell us what kind of public education he thinks can 
help youth master an age of power for democracy. For 
there are dangers in power, as always. What principle can 
he bequeath as great as that he has lived? 

Such a gift would be one more monument among those 
that this fortunate statesman can see around him while he 
still serves. One is the record his conscience wrote during 
war. One is an amendment written into the Constitution of 
the United States. One is the imperial plinth of Norris Dam 
in the Tennessee Valley that is multiplied into a thousand 
memorials each day when the lights go on in simple homes, 
or the washing machine and water pump take up their tasks. 
His memory is not only in the hearts of his countrymen, but 
in their very hands when they mark ballots or do chores. 
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That Spain’s Children May Live... 


SOCIAL WORKERS 
COMMITTEE 


An Organization Is Formed 


Help Now! 


Executive Committee 


Harald H. Lund, 
Chairman 

Helen M. Harris, 

Wayne McMillen, 

Vice-Chairmen 

A. Gordon Hamilton 
Treasurer 

Mary E. Boretz 

M. Antoinette Cannon 

Mildred Fairchild 

Jacob Fisher 

Ben Goldman 

Harry Greenstein 

Peter Kasius 

John A. Kingsbury 

Wayne McMillen, 

Mary van Kleeck 


National Committee 
(Partial List) 


Lillian D. Wald 
Honorary Chairman 
Edith Abbott 
Maurine Boie 
Grace L. Coyle 
Neva Deardorff 
Leah Feder 
Sheldon Glueck 
Helen Hall 
Marion Hathway 
Paul Kellogg 
Eduard C. Lindeman 
Owen R. Lovejoy 
Harry L. Lurie 
Bertha C. Reynolds 
Mary Simkhovitch 
Walter West 


© Social workers, by the very nature of their 
profession, must be concerned with the wel- 
fare of children who are victims of the fascist 
invasion of Spain. 


For this reason, the Social Workers Com- 
mittee, organized in February, 1937, and 
engaged in the following months in raising 
over $5000 for medical aid, now turns its 
attention to child welfare. 


Purposes 


© The purposes of the Social Workers Com- 

mittee are: 

(1) To raise funds for the care of children 
in Republican Spain; and 

(2) To offer professional advice and 
guidance to organizations giving aid to 
children in Republican Spain. 


© A national campaign is in progress to 
raise funds, clothe and shelter the refugee 
children. That Spain’s children may live, 
send contributions and pledges to the nation- 
al office of the Social Workers Committee or 


to your local city chapter of the Committee. 
Help Now! 


Make checks payable to ‘‘Social Workers Committee.” 


Organization 
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SOCIAL WORKERS COMMITTEE TO AID SPANISH DEMOCRACY 
For Child Welfare 


130 East 22nd Street 


e New York City 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY GRAPHIC) 
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A Trotskyist - Marxian Interpretation 


THE CONQUEST OF POWER, by Albert Weisbord. Covici-Friede. 2 vols. 

1688 pp. Price $7.50 a set postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

ALBERT WEISBORD'S HUGE TEXT OF 1688 PAGES, DIVIDED INTO 
two volumes, devotes seven chapters to rise and dissolution of 
liberalism, five chapters to anarchism of the several varieties, 
three chapters to trade unionism (reformist and revolution- 
ary), eight chapters to rise and nature of socialism (up to 
“the proletarian revolution”), ten chapters to fascism (in- 
cluding two on American fascist trends and their future), 
and sixteen chapters to communism from early uprisings to the 
present situation. In the main the text rests upon secondary 
sources and works by “bourgeois” writers. There are, to be 
sure, many references to original sources, such as the works 
of Rousseau, Lincoln, Emerson and Marx, but Mr. Weisbord 
has relied heavily upon researches of others and has un- 
earthed no startling amount of buried materials unknown to 
informed students of the topics he covers. This is, of course, 
no criticism of his work, but a mere indication to possible 
readers already familiar with a few hundred standard treatises 
dealing with the topics in question. What distinguishes Mr. 
Weisbord’s volumes is the selection of, and emphasis on, 
facts fairly well known, under an overarching hypothesis 
which may fairly be called Trotskyist-Marxian. Naturally this 
emphasis puts many old events and personalities in a light 
somewhat strange, and invites a fresh review of old accept- 
ances. Nowhere else can be found such a copious documenta- 
tion of the preconceptions adopted by the author. 

Besides selecting and emphasizing his facts in the run of 
the text, Mr. Weisbord sometimes indulges in collateral com- 
ments of a moral or speculative nature. He makes the Ameri- 
can Revolution in the main “a sordid fight for control over 
the wealth and resources of the New World.” Again, speak- 
ing of the draft riots in New York City during the Civil 
War, he declares: “Had the workers won in New York City, 
their real victory would have precipitated a workers’ revolt 
throughout the Union which, far from ending the Civil 
War, would have carried it out in a much more radical man- 
ner and would have attempted to complete the democratic 
revolution which ended up by freeing the chattel slaves, with 
a proletarian revolution to end wage slavery.” “Sordid” ex- 
presses a moral judgment, and the guess about the draft riots 
is certainly speculative. 

In keeping with his preconceptions, Mr. Weisbord regards 
Marxism, as he interprets it, as a kind of exact science, and 
all doubters as rather poor creatures. The social agnosticism 
of. persons called “liberals” flics in the face of the revelations 
of Marxian science. Under the same preconceptions, John 
Dewey, Lewis Mumford, and the present reviewer are appar- 
ently helping on the trends to fascism, “with all the claptrap 
so prevalent now in Europe.” The city manager plan seems 
to be fascist also. The Socialist and Communist parties are 
treated as “middle class bodies” in connection with the survey 
of fascism. Rooseveltism will “mature into a well-rounded 
Bonapartism.” 

Mr. Weisbord is rather critical of European Communists 
who do not “know” America. Even Lenin was mistaken 
about the American Revolution. So Mr, Weisbord lays out 
his program with special reference to what he regards as 
Americanisms. First he places the Negro question; Negroes 
are to have a separate territory and government in the United 
States if they so desire. The workers are so well educated in 
the United States that they can declare their independence 
of the bourgeois intelligentsia—to which Mr. Weisbord be- 
longs. Stalin and the liberals are wrong; proletarians in Amer- 
ica have little use of parliamentarism and elections. The 
general strike is something that an American understands; 
it can be used in lining up workers against capitalists. 
“Lynching is something for every American Communist to 
understand and not to scold.” It is American. The thing to 
do, says Mr. Weisbord, is to rally proletarians as lynchers 
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and take action on “the wealthy employers and financiers.” ' 
“Here, then, is a program which a truly American com- ° 
munist movement will not hesitate to adopt” in due time. — 
Then will come that famous spring into freedom and happi- ‘ 
ness. “The victory of communism,” concludes Mr. Weisbord, ” 
“spells the end of all further conquest of power. Once the ~ 
working class has established its firm control, the whole sys- ~ 
tem of politics, of the rule of one individual over another, © 


will disappear forever.” 


New Milford, Conn. 


Product of Our Times 


THE INCREDIBLE MESSIAH—TueE Detrication oF FaTHER Divine, by 
Robert Allerton Parker. Little Brown, 323 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Sur- 
vey Graphic, 

THis BOOK IS AS IMPORTANT AS IT IS INTERESTING. WHAT Mr. 

Parker has done is to take Father Divine not so much as a 

personality but as a social and religious phenomenon, and to 


present him as a sign of the times. There is plenty of material 


in these pages bearing on the Negro leader himself. Mr. Parker 
has uncovered whatever may be known of his early career; he 
tells the full story of the Sayville (Long Island) adventure, 
which first brought Father Divine into prominence; and of 
course the Harlem chapter is written up im extenso—the 
“heavens” and their “angels,” the love-feasts, the “celestial 
finance,” the political activities of “God,’ and the various 


legal conflicts. It is a fantastic and grotesque epic, not to be | 


explained in anything to be found in Father Divine himself, 
but rather in the complex of psychological and sociological 
forces which he has made his own. “From the contrast be- 
tween the symbol and the person who embodies it spring all 
the ironic comedy and all the ludicrous pathos of this social 
drama.” 

Messiahs, “Gods,” are of course nothing new. They are 
as old as the various Messiahs of ancient Israel, and as recent 
as the Egyptian Mahdis and the Chinese “Heavenly Kings” 
of our own day. Somewhere always, in our own country as 
in other countries, there are these “divine” prophets who 
gather their superstitious followers and work their alleged 
miracles. Father Divine is one of these curious characters. 
What is needed to bring them forth is “a mentality (in the 
people) whose dominant trait is an almost bottomless reser- 
voir of credulousness,” coupled with social conditions of utter 
wretchedness, leading to “chronic anxiety (and) personal 
insecurity, which in turn produce a state of expectancy and 
a conviction that a solution to all earthly troubles must soon 
appear.” Father Divine found these conditions in Harlem in 
the depression, and exploited them with results unparalleled 
outside of an African jungle. Mr. Parker tells this tale with 
abundant detail and ironic sympathy, and has thus produced 
a first class sociological document. 


New York 


JoHN Haynes Hotes 


Figures for the Folk 


MATHEMATICS FOR THE MILLION, by Lancelot Hogben, 
647 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Norton, 


A BOOK ABOUT MATHEMATICS WHICH OUTSELLS ALL FICTION 
and non-fiction, as this one does in England, must possess 
extraordinary attractiveness and simplicity to focus the atten- 
tion of the reading public upon a field of knowledge usually 
believed to be dry, boring and uninteresting. Certainly the 
teaching of mathematics in our public schools makes for 
antipathy toward it in later life. Yet an acquaintance with 
the subject most commonly disliked by highschool and col- 
lege graduates is vital for thoroughgoing understanding of 
the development and present status of our society. 

Professor Hogben orients mathematics toward the social 
environment, dealing primarily with the applications of 
mathematics to everyday life, to industry and war, to the 
social sciences. Thus we can see that his conception of math- 
ematics as the “language of size,” that is, as a tool which 
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developed in response to the demands of industry and 
merce for more adequate methods of déterming quan- 
ve relationships, follows naturally and logically. But 
- mathematicians object violently to this method of 
oach. To the majority of mathematicians, mathematics 
discipline, a field of speculation, wherein systems are 
loped and expanded on the foundation of assumptions 
ostulates that have no bearing upon natural phenomena. 
espite the absence of an index, the lack of references for 
yer reading and the use of standard exercises found in 
y text, Mathematics for the Million is the first successful 
- written for the layman since Whitehead’s Introduction 
Aathematics. It will prove especially valuable for people 
ested in the interpretation of mathematics as a social 
1omenon, particularly the use of mathematics in psychol- 
economics and sociology. 


» York 


Jack SCHUYLER 


ian Revolutionary 


AD AND WINE, by Ignazio Silone. Harper. 319 pp. Price $2.50 post- 
d of Survey Graphic. 
; PROTAGONIST OF SILONE’S NOVEL IS A REVOLUTIONARY 
onventional and thoughtful enough to be able, after fifteen 
s of Marxist adherence, to stop for a moment in his course 
fanatical loyalty and wonder: “Has not truth for me 
yme party truth? Have not party interests ended by dead- 
ig all my discrimination between moral values?” This 
stion however is a side issue: Pietro Spina is never con- 
ted by the actual tragic dilemma of choosing between 
y good and absolute good—his problem is the simple, 
enturous, almost hopeless one of making converts in the 
of an iron dictatorship. Returning to Italy from exile, 
and in secret, just before the Ethiopian war, he finds 
nds who succor him but who will have none of his ideas. 
completely fails to pierce the ignorance and conservatism 
he peasants. When he speaks of freedom they say: there’s 
much freedom now, the way the women carry on... . 
ile he tells of a country where property is abolished, his 
rers are running off to outwit each other for some poor 
p of land. They can’t understand words, they must have 
s, Spina thinks, so he scrawls anti-Fascist phrases on a 
l—with the result that the peasants think neighboring vil- 
srs are responsible, and beat them up. Spina goes to Rome 
finds a few active party members, fated to discovery and 
th. The struggle seems hopeless—yet here and there a 
vert is made, and it is from such hopeless beginnings that 
lutions grow. 
ilone contrives to weave in many brief histories of stu- 
ts, peasants, petty gentry and revolutionaries, and draws 
1¢ lively portraits. Curiously he quite neglects to evoke the 
ful Italian landscape, while his Roman scenes might be 
in any big city. Nevertheless his book has the quality, com- 
xity, sympathy and humor that create a world into which 
reader is plunged. Spina’s death among mountain wolves 
| snows as he flees from Fascist agents seems unnecessarily 
lodramatic and arbitrary in a narrative that is otherwise 
moving integrity. 
ack, N. Y. Hevten Bryant 
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ALTH UNDER THE “EL”—Tue Srory or THE BELLEVUE- YORKVILLE 
EALTH DEMONSTRATION IN Mip-TOwN New York, by C.-E. A. Winslow 
id Savel Zimand. Harper. 202 pp. Price $2.25 postpaid of Survey 
raphic. 

MILIAR AS HE WAS WITH THE WORK OF THE BELLEVUE-YORK- 
e health demonstration and with the earlier experimental 
arts in this field carried on by the New York City Health 
partment, this reviewer was amazed by the material pre- 
ted in this book. The title leads one to expect merely an 
ount of health work carried on in a local area of New 
rk City. To be sure such an account is presented, and it is 
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“Every consumer 
should insist on having 
a workable small loan 


law in his own state” 
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How further progress can be made in providing 
borrowing facilities for the American family 


@ In few fields has the struggle 
for social betterment gained more 
tangible results than in the effort 
to provide reasonable small loan 
fants for the American family. 

Not long ago there was, as one 
committee report stated, “untold 
suffering, not only from the high 
rates of interest charged by illegit- 
imate lenders, but from the fact 
that people, unable to find money 
at any price, were helpless in the 
face of the pressure of creditors.”’ 

Replacement of antiquated usury 
statutes with a modern small loan 
law has largely corrected this social 
ill in better than half of our states. 
Those who formerly faced garnish- 
ments, judgments, repossessions, 
foreclosures, rental ejectments, 
bankruptcy, loss of credit, can now 
borrow funds from personal finance 
companies and other credit agencies 
to tide them over periods of money 
stress. 


Many still dependent on 


unlicensed lenders 


But what is the situation in the 
twenty odd states which have no 
small loan law? What lending facil- 
ities are available there? For a large 
majority of wage-earners unlicensed 
lenders are the only source of loans. 
Usurious rates of interest—usually 
240 per cent per vear—are charged 
borrowers. Moreover, lenders dis- 
courage repayment of loans. Fre- 
quently borrowers pay many times 
the principal in interest and still 
owe more than they borrowed. 
Recourse to the courts is often of 
little avail. 
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This situation is causing social 
agencies to strive to improve lend- 
ing conditions in the states still 
burdened with obsolete usury stat- 
utes. The Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, for instance, in its study, 
“Credit for Consumers,’’ states 
that “‘every consumer should in- 
sist on having a workable small 
loan law in his own state, and 
should insist on having the law 
strictly enforced.”* 


Interesting booklet sent free 
We believe that every socially sen- 
sitive person will be interested in 
this study of the gains that have 
been made in the effort to provide 
cheaper and broader credit tor con- 
sumers and the reforms still to be 
effected. It covers the whole field 
of consumer credit and outlines a 
sound program for social protec- 
tion. We will gladly send you a 
copy without obligation. 
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interesting, clear and well supported by facts. But this bool}! 
is far more than merely a record of local interest; for the a 
thors utilize the local experiences for searching discussions 
public health administration generally, discussions which d 
serve to be widely read by health administrators, munici 
administrators and leaders in health and. social welfa 
throughout the country. | 
Following a foreword by Mayor La Guardia, the book give), 
a brief but interesting historical sketch of the Bellevu 
Yorkville district going back to the early Dutch times. Thi 
provides the reader with the necessary background, the bette! | 
to appreciate the health problems of the district as they | 
presented in the following chapter. The reader comes to f 
alize that the Bellevue- Yorkville district is really a city withi 
a city and that the experiences gained by the seven years’ dem | 
onstration have applicability in American cities generally. i 
The history of the Bellevue-Yorkville experiment. divide! 
itself naturally into three periods, of which the first, from) 
1922 to 1926, was devoted largely to the preliminary spade 
work and the formulation of a detailed program. The year!) 
1927 and 1928 saw the program gradually crystallized ane} 
translated into action, while the last five years, 1929 to 1934) 
saw it in full operation. The gradual evolution of the work | 


described in two chapters, after which comes an informative) 


chapter on the important subject of public health nursing | 
Here we find an instructive discussion of generalized versus) 
specialized nursing, with a fair appraisal of their respective! 
advantages and drawbacks. The following chapter, Carrying. 
the Message into the Homes, gives an excellent presentation ol, 
the purpose and means of health education. The information 
given as the result of the Bellevue-Yorkville experience should) 
he of great value to others utilizing this important means ol 
promoting public health. 1 

Throughout the work of the demonstration emphasis wat 
laid on the need for enlisting the active participation of the’ 
people themselves in the health of their community. Numa 
ous concrete examples are given showing how this was ob! 
tained. In other words the program carried out in the district 
was not imposed on the people, it was developed through 
mutual cooperation. “We have,” say the authors, “dreamed 4 
higher and nobler dream of a state in which the common) 
welfare is intelligently sought by all the citizens working to! 
gether—not as beneficiaries of benevolent dictatorships—but 
as members of a vitally cooperating group. The good life 
attained by democratic means is the “American dream.’ | 
Director Cuarces F. Botpuan, M.D! 
Bureau of Health Education, New York | 


Blum, Extraordinary Frenchman | 


| 
LEON BLUM: Coward, 
McCann. 276 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


IN ITs UNASSUMING WAY THIS BOOK IS A GOOD EXAMPLE OF 


From Poet to Premier, by Richard L. Stokes. 


how biographies of living statesmen should be written. It 
is also a proof that such biographies can be intelligently 
written, and have some chance to remain valuable for a 
considerable lapse of time; at least until new political events 
will have thrown on the subject a light clearer than any 
analytical description. 

A biography of Léon Blum was certainly needed; after 
having gone through this excellent one, the reader feels the 
desire to know more, to become familiar with Blum’s po- 
litical and literary writings, to refresh his recollection of the 
extraordinary events that decided Blum’s destiny. These 
events are: the Affaire Dreyfus, the death of Jaurés, andi 
the 6th of February 1934. The Affaire dragged him into) 
politics, the assassination of his master forced him to active 
party work and later on to party leadership, the menace ot 
fascism made of him a national leader and the premier of 
France. At no moment does Blum seem to have had a wil- 
ful longing for the role that history was going to impose 
on him. This excellent among all students of Stendhal did 
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not consider power as the stake of his gamble in life. There 
lis very little of the traditional hero and much less of the 
bombastic leader (after-war style) in this statesman, who 
| possibly is a great man. There is on the contrary obedience 
to his ideals, assiduous fulfillment of the various tasks that 
/ the events of history have entrusted to him, and above all, 
| intelligence, an intelligence always at the service of loyalty. 
| Blum’s life moved in a zone defined by three activities, 
each of them at different times the leading one: professional 
practice of the law, sophisticated literature, left-wing pol- 
itics. The combination of those three activities is by no means 
unique; it characterizes a type which is represented in every 
civilized country. The modern intellectual of this type 
focuses his attention on these three lines, groping for the 
opportunity by which he will realize himself; he feels that 
their intersection marks the zone where the problems of our 
time must be faced. Legal profession, literary refinement, 
radical inclinations are thus frequently combined in the 
same man; this seems a contradictory blend, but it is not 
the fault of the modern intellectual if he has to find a diff- 
cult equilibrium between skill, tastes and sentiments. 

Among these intellectuals Blum is the one who has been 
forced to face the greater task. Mr. Stokes follows his career 
very closely without either hero-worshipping or debunking. 
He proves how easily Blum could have turned into a 
Proust, who was a man of his environment and generation. 
But Blum was definitely responsive to certain humanitarian 
ideals and personal loyalties which made him respond to 
the call of politics. He lacks the direct, almost physical grasp 
of political instincts and emotions that characterize the 
natural-born political leader. He is somehow detached and 
aloof even in the situation in which he is more definitely 
enmeshed. What he thought more fitting to himself, it ap- 
pears from Mr. Stokes’ book, was the role of playing second 
fiddle to a great natural-born leader like Jaurés. He became 
a leader himself although remaining a subordinate. The 
constant question that he has asked himself is, “What would 
Jean Jaurés wish that I, such as I am, should do?” 
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RHYTHM FOR RAIN, by John Louw Nelson, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
271 pp. 54 plates. Price $3.25. 


PEOPLE ON THE EARTH, by Edwin Corle, Random House, 401 pp. 
Price $2. 
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Alice Corbin Henderson, illustrated by William Penhallow Henderson, 
Harcourt, Brace. 126 pp. Price $2.50, 
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THE FASCINATION WHICH THE INDIAN CEREMONIALS AND THE 
religious traditions of the Spanish-Americans have always 
had for visitors to our southwestern states is not based, I 
believe, simply on the human tendency to be entertained by 
whatever is unfamiliar and exotic. The civilized races are 
beginning to turn to the Indian for something which they 
have lost touch with in themselves and which I can only 
describe as a kind of communal relationship to the natural 
and spiritual forces of existence. 

John Louw Nelson in his novel, A Rhythm for Rain, de- 
Picts primitive man as a people against the elements. His 
story concerns the Zuni Indians at the time of a severe and 
long continued drought. It is obvious that the tribe could 
not possibly have survived the ordeal if each man had con- 
fronted it as an individual. But each man retained his atti- 
tude of responsibility to the group, and it was the courage 
and faith of the group which carried them through when 
separately each would have perished from despair, if not from 
thirst and starvation: It is unfortunate that Mr. Nelson with 
his exceptional acquaintance with tribal customs is not a 
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better craftsman. The story is poorly constructed and the 
writing distinctly amateurish. 

It is quite another matter with Edwin Corle’s novel, 
People on the Earth, which fully deserves its publisher’s ac- 
claim as “one of the finest novels yet born in the South- 
west.” The hero, a Navajo Indian, is taken from his own 
people and given a white man’s education. But a white 
man’s education fails to transform him into a white man, 
and it has almost completely separated him from the inheri- 
tance of his own race. He finds himself neither one thing nor 
another, desperately questioning, “What am I?” The answer 
comes at last from its only possible source, inside himself. 
He finds his way back to “the People” without at the same 
time losing his individuality, so that he can say: “We have 
seen Red People and White People and from them both we 
have become new. Maybe we are the People now.” 

Mr. Corle writes with a simplicity of word and sentence 
rhythm which is extremely effective in recreating his par- 
ticular scene. 

Brothers of Light by Alice Corbin Henderson is a sym- 


pathetic account of the Penitente Brotherhood in New 
Mexico. This brotherhood is a survival of the Third Order 


of St. Francis dating from the time of the Spanish explor-— 
ers, and each year its members re-enact the Passion in their 
isolated villages, as an act of personal and group devotion. 
Mrs. Henderson has watched it with equal devotion and her 


account is not written for those who are looking for the 
sensationalism implied by the fact of flagellation. The book 


is effectively illustrated in black and white by William Pen- — 


hallow Henderson. 
Otow1, N. M. 


PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR, by Benjamin Brawley. University of 
North Carolina Press. 159 pp. Price $1 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


A SHORT AND NOT TOO PENETRATING BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICAL 
estimate of Paul Laurence Dunbar, the Negro poet whose 
general recognition brought the Negro author into the main- 
stream of American letters. For that very reason greater em- 
phasis on the social tides of late Reconstruction thought 
ought to have received equal attention with the personal 
history of this gifted and lovable lyric poet—A. L. 
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And Now, a Co-op Hospital by AVIS D. CARLSON 


(Continued from page 473) 


physicians everywhere expect to be on duty day and night. 
It is the policy to allow each staff member a vacation period 
for study or travel at some time during the year. 

So far as recompense goes, the staff physicians and dentists 

have not fared badly. As a group they get a fixed percentage 
of the income from membership dues. This with the fees they 
collect from the non-member patients who come to them and 
are charged the usual fees for private practice gives them 
incomes ranging from $3000 to $8000, all net, since there is 
no overhead. According to the figures assembled by the Com- 
mittee on Medical Costs the median net income of American 
physicians in 1929 was $3800, and the average $5300. And 
the average income of practitioners in rural areas was less 
than half as large as those made in metropolitan districts. 
During the depression the incomes fell sharply. According to 
figures compiled by the California Economic Medical Survey, 
in 1933 the net incomes of 57 percent of California physicians 
was under $4000. Thus the incomes of the staff at Com- 
munity Hospital compare favorably with the general average 
even of 1929, are better than the rural average for that time, 
and certainly are very much better than the staff could have 
hoped to make during these bitter years of depression and 
dust in western Oklahoma. 
* At the same time they have been freed from the worry of 
collections, overhead expense, and other business details which 
are extremely distasteful to most doctors. They are also re- 
lieved from the necessity of continually acquiring new 
patients so as to build their own practice and meet the 
inroads made by competing physicians. Once he got used to 
the idea, many a doctor would undoubtedly find it a blessed 
relief thus to be shorn of his business functions and free to 
be purely a physician. He certainly would find that this type 
of organization because of its complete removal from political 
control and its preservation of the doctor-patient relationship 
has very real advantages over any form of “state medicine” 
which has thus far been suggested. 

As an experiment which combines for a rural area the prin- 
ciples of group practice and group payment, Community 
Hospital seems to me to have real significance. In an arresting 
section describing a satisfactory medical program the Com- 
mittee on the Cost of Medical Care insists that group practice 
if properly organized can be made to yield real advantages, 
such as the economical use of hospital facilities and scientific 
equipment, professional stimulation, breaking down of “the 
separatist habits of thought and action which beset the spe- 
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cialist,’ and material assistance “in bringing specialists into 
proper relation with one another and with general medical 
service.” On the other hand, warned the committee, “group 
practice may perpetuate some of the defects of individual 
practice and, in fact, may create new difficulties if the type of 
organization is faulty, or if the responsible individuals are not 
suited to their tasks.” 

As a type of organization for attaining the advantages and 
avoiding the disadvantages of group practice, the cooperative 
hospital seems to be peculiarly effective. It can easily be made 
to comply with all the standards set up for group practice by 
the committee, and the project at Elk City does comply with 
them. It gives general medical care, and when its legal 
troubles have been ironed out so that the staff can be com- 
pleted, it will also provide a fairly well-rounded specialist 
service. Diagnosis and treatment are_ thoroughly coordinated. 
Patients attach themselves at will to a particular physician 
who is especially responsible for their care, thus preserving 
“continuity of relationship.” The board of directors has the 
financial and general administrative responsibility; the pro- 
fessional group has absolute control over the medical part of 
the work. And it is a non-profit organization. 

As one talks to members of the association, one comes to 
feel that merely as a project in health education it has had 
much social value and that its cooperative form of organiza- 
tion contributes to that value. Perhaps the very opposition 
the hospital has had to meet has strengthened its member- 
ship loyalty and hastened a membership understanding of 
what constitutes adequate medical care. At any rate they con- 
stantly use the phrases, “our hospital” and “I never knew... .” 
Over and over they say, “What business have the outside 
doctors trying to ruin our hospital?” and “TI never till I joined 
the hospital. . . .” In fighting back at its enemies, the hospital 
has naturally described the services it offers. Since the details 
of its struggle for existence have been well aired in the 
Farmers’ Union and labor press of Oklahoma, low income 


groups all over the state are beginning to get a new vision — 


of what they should have and might have in the way of 
medical care. Already plans are being made for similar hos- 
pitals. It is probably true that the Oklahoma Medical Associa- 
tion has done the institution of private practice a disservice 
in fighting the Elk City experiment and thus giving it a 
publicity that it might otherwise have been years in getting. 

The Farmers’ Union Cooperative Hospital Association has 
blazed a trail that seems likely to be used. 
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A CCMMUNITY WHERE MORE ADULTS THAN CHILDREN GO TO 
school—that is the boast of Shorewood, Wis., a suburb of 
15,000 people near Milwaukee on Lake Michigan. In this 
community, known as Milwaukee’s “gold coast” because of 
its attraction for members of the higher income groups, 
more than half of the four thousand families in the village 
participate voluntarily in the program sponsored by the Shore- 
wood Opportunity School. Nearly a thousand adult non- 
residents also go to the school. At present, 3213 adults are 
enrolled in its classes, with 2683 children in the high and 
grade schools of Shorewood. “This enrollment record,” says 
Harvey M. Genskow, director, “so far as we have any authen- 
tic information, is unapproached by any other community in 
the country. 

A recent study showed that only 1.4 percent of the students 
were less than eighteen years old; 44.7 percent were between 
eighteen and thirty; 48.5 percent between thirty-one and 
fifty; and 5.3 percent were over fifty. Of the total, 99.1 per- 
cent had completed the eighth grade; 77.3 percent were high- 
school graduates; 46.4 percent had had some college training; 
23.3 percent were college graduates, and 9.2 percent were 
doing or had completed some graduate work in college. 

The residents themselves have made this unusual record, 
but school officials have provided any cultural or recreational 
opportunity desired by a large number if it was financially 
possible. The program was built around sound experiments, 
adopted from time to time. Keeping classes interesting to the 
individual is one of the main objectives of the school. 

“Adults are interested and feel that the work is worth- 
while,” the director explains, “and they spend several nights 
a week in pleasurable and profitable leisure time activities.” 
One Shorewood man has furnished two rooms in his home 
—complete even to a radio cabinet—with furniture which he 
made in the school. Another spent two years carving a single 
chair, but when it was finished he had reason to be proud. 

The number of teachers required to carry out the school’s 
program varies from fifty up to as many as seventy-five, when 
seasonal courses such as golf and gardening are taught. All 
staff members are paid by the Opportunity School. A few 
are members of the regular highschool faculty, but most of 
the night school instructors are specialists in their subjects as 
teachers, professional men or people who have developed 
* some hobby. 

A former Marquette University professor, now on the Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission, lectures on current affairs. A 
well-known Milwaukee artist teaches drawing and sketching. 
Dancing and music are taught by private instructors. A fac- 
ulty member on leave of absence from the University of Wash- 
ington, is conducting a social science class. 

The Opportunity School uses the Shorewood Highschool 
buildings and equipment, but pays its share of power, light, 
water and other service bills. Designed in college campus 
style, the highschool offers vocational students the facilities 
of an administration building containing classrooms and 
library, an arts and science building, a manual arts building, 
an auditorium and a gymnasium. 

Not all these buildings were utilized when the Opportunity 
School was started fifteen years ago. During the experimental 
years only classroom activities were sponsored. Since 1928, 
when the yearly attendance was one thousand, the adult edu- 
cation program has been considerably expanded. It is signifi- 
cant to note that the school achieved its greatest success during 
the depression. 

Today the vocational program costs $50,000. The past 


year’s budget shows that villagers paid $27,900 in local taxes 
to support the night school; the state contributed $7300. The 


school made $15,000 during the year from enrollment fees, © 
athletic fees, dramatic and musical productions and voluntary » 
collections taken at its lectures. About $8400 was realized | 
from enrollment fees alone. The fee for residents is $1 per | 
term for each class. Non-residents pay the same enrollment fee, () 
but an extra charge of 50 cents an evening is paid by the » 


community in which they live. 


The Opportunity School program is divided into several | 


parts: class activities, the Sunday afternoon community lec- 


ture course, physical education, dramatics, recreational music. — 
Dis- |. 
cussions on modern social and political problems and current | 
events skyrocketed to popularity during the past few years. _ 
Awakened to the great changes in national and world affairs, ~ 


Class activities include a wide range of subjects. 


people were eager to learn more of what was happening in 
the world about them. Vocational school leaders were quick 
to recognize this sudden swing to political and economic 
topics and sponsored classes which soon became the best at- 
tended in the school program. 


ACADEMIC COURSES INCLUDE THE SOCIAL SCIENCES; PARLIAMENT- | 
ary law; business courses, such as bookkeeping, business and > 
real estate law, machine calculating, salesmanship, shorthand |, 
and typing; English and literature courses, such as conversa- | 
tional English, word study, book reviewing, everyday writing, | 


and contemporary literature; speech courses, such as charm and 
personality, interpretative reading, public speaking and voice 
of the child; art appreciation; child study; individual psychol- 
ogy; home care of the sick; languages—French, German and 
Spanish; lip reading, and mathematics. 


Other courses include beginners’ English for new Ameri- |) 
cans; advanced English and citizenship; arts and crafts, in- 3 
cluding applied arts, art metal, drawing and sketching, wood- || 
working, photography. There are also classes in gardening, | 
landscape gardening, interior decoration, sewing, hat design- | 


ing, beauty culture, home and food planning. 


The Sunday afternoon lectures caught the interest of the | 
townspeople from the first. One thousand attend each week. | 
Many Shorewood residents would no more miss a single lec- _ 
ture than they would their Sunday dinner. During the past > 


year there have been noted speakers on a variety of subjects. 


The physical education department is almost as popular as | 
the academic department. Last year’s figures gave an attend- + 
ance of 16,172 in the academic classes and of 13,000 in the : 
physical education activities. These include an outdoor recrea- 
tion program in summer, a winter sports program and a | 


recreation program in the gymnasium and indoor pool. 


The physical education department cooperates with the | 
village’s recreation committee in providing play facilities for | 
adults as well as excellent games for spectators. Its success is ° 
indicated by the estimated attendance last year of about © 


220,000 spectators and participants. 


The Shorewood village board and the school board have co- ‘ 


operated in a comprehensive playground program of night 


baseball. With the ‘installation of electric lights in 1934, four | 
leagues were organized—a minor league for boys under ° 
eighteen, a league for older boys, a business men’s league for - 
men over twenty-eight, and a league composed of some of 


the best players in Milwaukee County. Membership in the 


first three leagues is restricted to Shorewood residents, with ° 
a limited number from the surrounding suburbs. Last sum- | 
mer 450 boys and men actually participated in the games, | 

{ 
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TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-7490 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want ad- 
vertisements five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 
Minimum charge, first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% 
on three inserts; 10% on six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
experienced supervisor in family case 
Member American 
Workers. Catholic. 


| 
H 
f 
1 


ian, 
| work, desires position. 
Association of Social 


Excellent references. 7452 Survey. 


! 

Secretary to someone doing research in social 
sciences. Young woman trained education 
with commercial course. Vicinity New York. 
7453 Survey. 


\ 
Hi 
i 
\DIETITIAN - HOUSEKEEPER desires posi- 
| i tion in Institution or School. Country pre- 
| ferred. European and American experience. 
| Excellent references. 7454 Survey. 

| Boys’ worker, training and experience group 

/ and case work, seeks connection with Settle- 


R. J., 925 - 31 Street, 


ment or Institution. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
MATRON — DIETITIAN—12 years’ 

wishes position Jewish Institution. 
7413 Survey. 


experience 
Excellent 


references. 


| Have you property to 


sell or rent? 
— Cottages to rent — or for sale 
for next season? 


ADVERTISE IN THE CLASSIFIED 
SECTION OF SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Rates: 30 cents a line, 
$4.20 per inch 


For further information, write te 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
tle East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


0 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-Profit making. 


(Agency) 
122 East 22nd Street, 7th floor, New York 


LITERARY SERVICE 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Middle-aged business woman favoring human 
betterment, will exchange informal discus- 
sions about social problems. 7451 Survey. 


Believing some men and women are burdened, 
anxious, needing help in meeting perplexing 
personal problems, a retired physician offers 
friendly counsel for those who desire it. No 
fees. 7419 Survey. 


THE BOOK SHELF 


Practical techniques for creative activity 
CREATIVE GROUP EDUCATION 
S. R. Slavson 
$2.50 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York 


“Let the Nation Employ Itself” 
Read 
PROHIBITING POVERTY 


By 
Prestonia Mann Martin 


$1.00 — Paper 50c 
Farrar & Rinehart 


DYNAMIC RELATIONSHIP THERAPY 
Fay B. Karpf, Ph.D. 

The psychotherapy of Otto Rank as related to 
the psychotherapies of Freud, Jung and Adler, 
and its implications for social work. Prepared 
with the active co-operation of Dr. Rank. 
Bibliography. 

Single copy, 25c.; 5 or more copies, 20c. each. 

SOCIAL WORK TECHNIQUE 
3474 University Ave. Los Angeles, Calif. 


~ MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


to EMPLOYERS 


Who Are Planning to Increase Their Staffs 


We Supply: 
Executives 
Case Workers 


Dietitians 
Housekeepers 
Matrons 
Housemothers 
Teachers 


Recreation Workers 
Psychiatric Social Workers 
Occupational Therapists 


HOLMES EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL 


One East 42nd Street 


Grad. Nurses 
Sec’y-Stenogs. 
Stenographers 
Bookkeepers 

Typists 
Telephone Operators 


New York City 


Agency Tel.: MU 2-7575 Gertrude D. Holmes, Director 


Quick SERVICE LETTER CoMPANY 


NCORPORATED 


53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


while attendance at these games reached 85,000. The program 
was augmented last summer with a girls’ league, and a team 
in the Wisconsin state league, in which the Shorewood entry 
has held the championship. 

The winter gymnasium features indoor baseball games 
for business men’s leagues, basketball, volleyball and hockey 
matches on specially lighted rinks. 

The indoor swimming pool attracts between 1000 and 
2000 youngsters and adults weekly. Considered one of the 
best in the United States, well lighted and well ventilated, 
it draws swimming teams from other parts of the country. 

The Playshop is Shorewood’s adult theater group, where 
members learn the theory and practical application of all 
phases of stagecraft—acting, directing, costuming and make- 
up. A number of short plays, a three-act mystery drama and 
a comedy were produced last year by the theater group. In 
addition they study play reviews, the history of the theater, 
and children’s plays. 

The Shorewood A Cappella Choir, under the direction of 


Noble Cain, program director of the N.B.C.’s Chicago studios, 
has probably accomplished more in building up the musical 
program in the school than any other single group. Last year 
the choir, with a former member of the Chicago Civic Opera 
as guest soloist, gave a concert before an audience of 1000. 

The music department offers classes in harmony, music 
appreciation, piano, violin and voice; and it has its band, 
orchestra, ukelele club, women’s chorus and operatic chorus. 

Hundreds of educators throughout the country have re- 
quested detailed information on the rapid growth and popu- 
larity of this vocational school system. In the past year in- 
quiries have come from California, Texas, Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, Florida, Minnesota, Louisiana, Illinois and 
Ohio. A number of educational groups plan to use Shore- 
wood’s program as a model, adapting it to their own com- 
munities. A University of Wisconsin professor who brought 
twenty of his students to visit the classes said, “We have 
come to see what really can be done with school buildings 


along adult education lines.” 


(In answering advertisements please mention SuRVEY GRAPHIC) 
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(Continued from page 455) 
political. penetration in the Netherlands’ In- 
dies, Indo-China and Malaya. On page 481 
he gives a vivid picture of the new man of 
‘the hour in India. 


RUDOLF MODLEY, WHO CAME FROM VIENNA 
in 1930 to the Museum of Science and 
Industry in Chicago and afterwards estab- 
lished Pictorial Statistics, Inc. in New York, 
is no stranger to our pages, though he is 
usually concealed behind the name of his 
organization. A pioneer in the use of pic- 
tographs in this country, Survey Graphic 
welcomed the introduction of his charts in 
those handsome government publications, 
The Mississippi Valley Report, The National 
Resources Report, Little Waters, The Great 
Plains Committee Report, and many other 
books. It has reproduced many of these and 
frequent charts, diagrams and maps which 
Mr. Modley has planned especially for 
Survey use. Notable among these were 
the striking syphilis charts used in connec- 
tion with Surgeon General Parran’s article 
on syphilis in the July issue for 1936. And 
be it footnoted to pages 488 and 489, Mr. 
Modley stoutly maintains that he is the owner 
of several hats. 


WRITING WITH ENTHUSIASM OF A CUL- 
tural, recreational and vocational school for 
adults that has made leisure hours in a 
suburban town near Milwaukee full of color 
and variety, William E. Daley, editor of the 
town paper, The Shorewood Herald, and 
several other local papers, tells a success- 
story that many a community will wish to 
emulate. (Page 498.) 


WE ADMIT AND REGRET TWO ERRORS IN OUR 
August issue. The first might be called a 
mass error. This was in the small caption 
beneath the cover design which referred 
to strikes in the first four months of 1929. 
As the design made clear the year was 1937. 

The other error was more personal. Grace 
Noll Crowell, author of the poem, Cotton 
Pickers, appeared as Helen Noll Crowell 
on page 427. This was discovered unfor- 
tunately only after the first issues arrived 
in the editorial office fresh from the printer. 
Mrs. Crowell was less dismayed than the 
editors. “I always liked the name of Helen 
.a lot—so I don’t mind a bit,’ she wrote. 


AMONG OURSELVES 
The Whole World Gains 


AS IN THE DAYS OF THE FORTY-NINERS— 
of Carl Schurtz, Abraham Jacobi and their 
contemporaries —- Germany loses and the 
whole world gains when great men and 
women are forced into exile. Alice Salomon 
has joined their company. Just five years ago 
she received the Silver Medal for Merits to 
the State—an honor bestowed only by the 
Prussian cabinet voting unanimously. In 
wartime she had received the Red Cross 
Medal and the Cross for Merits in the War. 
But these were only tokens of the creative 
part she has played in German life, in 
movements for human betterment and the ad- 
vancement of women. The medical faculty 
of Berlin University once gave her an 
honorary medical degree in recognition of 
her health and research work. To the social 
workers of all lands she is known as 
founder of the first German school for 


social work, growing out of classes she or- 

ganized in Berlin as far back as 1899. 
The gauge of her interests was set early 

in the thesis she wrote on graduating from 


the University of Berlin. This was on 
The Causes of Unequal Pay for Equal 
Work of Men and Women. There fol- 


lowed over the years several textbooks on 
economics, civics and social problems; a 
survey in thirteen volumes of the modern 
family. But even more than her books, her 
gift for personal contacts, her insight, the 


Dr. Alice Salomon 


grasp of her fine mind and her executive 
faculties have made her a living force. 

Nor has her leadership been confined to 
Germany. She helped organize the Inter- 
national Congress of Women in Berlin in 
1904; she served from 1920 to 1933 as vice- 
president of the International Council of 
Women. She was an honorary correspondent 
of the International Labor Office. The semi- 
centennial meeting in Washington of our 
National Conference of Social Work was the 
occasion of her tour of the U. S. in 1923. 

Last winter she again lectured here, 
leaning backward to avoid any reference to 
the present situation in Germany, speaking 
on social work in France and England, 
gathering materials to round out her work 
on education for social work, and in her 
lectures often drawing on the drama of 
woman’s adventure as developed in her book 
Heroische Frauen, 

It was in late May she was given three 
weeks in which to leave the country which 
for over two centuries has been the home 
of her ancestors. In a letter to a friend she 
writes: 

“As to my American trip, let me assure 
you that no reproach about anything I have 
said or done there was made by the secret 
police. It was just that I had been frequently 
abroad which was brought against me. But 
given the fact that I was quite unsafe at 
home, I could not have lived through these 
years without frequent periods of respite. 
So there it is. 

“As things have been decided for me, 
which I have always considered to be the 
best that can happen to anyone in matters 
of great doubt, I have accepted the decision 
as a God-send, though it is pretty difficult 
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to look upon the secret police as a mouth. | 
piece of the Almighty.” 

An editorial in the New 
concludes thus: a 

“The ‘crime’ for which Dr. Salomemm 
despite her aloofness from politics, has been 
expelled from her native land has not been || 
disclosed, but it isn’t far to seek. Her)|” 
Jewish ancestry (though herself a devoted |' 
Christian), her international contacts, her 
broad humanitarian interests, her efforts on |! 
behalf of women and labor—these in the) 
minds of the German political police are | 


| 
Dr. Salomon is now in London, but nt 
is prospect that she will come to the United || 
States in September and take up the-broken | 
strands of her life work in the fields in which » 
she is a master. | 


York Times 4 


sufficient to justify exile of this well- 
beloved and widely honored German 
woman.” 


U. S. Aid for Spain 


THE SOCIAL WORKERS COMMITTEE TO AID | 
Spanish Democracy—for child welfare—is | 
the latest entry among agencies to bring help | 
to war sufferers in Republican Spain; and its | 
focus is precisely on those needs of orphaned © 
and refugee children which are interpreted — 
in Miss Strong’s article. Harald H. Lund is = 
chairman, a widely representative national — 
committee has been formed, and a group of 
social workers are participating in a tour of 
inquiry now in process, arranged by the Open 
Road and the North American Committee to | 
Aid Spanish Democracy. This North Ameri- 
can Committee of which Bishop McConnell is | 
chairman, not only through its Medical Aid || 
Bureau, which has established base, field and ») 
other hospitals at the front, but in its gen- 
eral operations for flood relief and succor, is 
by far,the largest operation to date supported 
by Americans. It engages the collaboration 5 
of a group of affiliated organizations whose 
sympathies are with Republican Spain. Close- | 
ly related are the American Friends of Span- | 
ish Democracy of which Bishop Paddock is | 
chairman, and the Trade Union Committee | 
to Aid Spanish Democracy. The. American | 
League Against War and Fascism is also | 
about to launch a program of child help. | 

At the other end of the spectrum, aid for | 
distress in Nationalist Spain is sought by | 
the American Spanish Relief Fund of which || 
the Rev. Francis X. Talbot, S.J. is chairman, | 
the American Committee for Spanish Relief, | 
Basil Harris, chairman and other Catholic 
bodies. So far, the American Friends Service » 
Committee, as happened in the tragic situa- 4 
tions growing out of the World War, is the . 
spearhead of that succor which “knows no 
sides” (page 463); yet it is a commentary 
on how little the great bulk of well-to-do 
Americans have been aroused to point out that 
(save for modest American Red Cross grants 
and a single contribution of $1000) as yet 
the largest checks the Quakers have received | 
have been of $200. The chief hopes for a 
wide front of activity reaching through to 
every part of Spain and of a calibre that 
Americans might feel proud of, lie in unlim- 
bering of the American Red Cross (reversing 
its policy to date) and in the institution of 
a new non-partisan committee, as yet hanging 
fire, which could carry forward a program 
comparable say to Serbian relief. John A. 
Kingsbury is convener of this group. The 
call for such action is urgent. 


PRINTED BY 
BLANCHARD PRESS 
NEW YORK 


CONTINUED FROM OTHER SIDE 


: splendid pageant which has followed the course of the Nile. 
Despite this vast and shifting scene of history, Ludwig's massive 
lume is not heavy with dates and places; it carries its cyclopedic 
howledge lightly. Through it all the protagonist of the story 
mains clear. The Nile, mighty artery of life to land and people, 
jws majestically through the ages while humanity grubs and 
ws on its banks. 


SOME TYPICAL OPINIONS 


| 
Pe Nile stands among the finest of Emil Ludwig’s works for its sheer 
xuberance in descriptive passage, its wise weighing of historical factors, 
5 recreation of famous scenes and its deep human sympathies. 
—HARRY HANSEN, N. Y. World Telegram 


based on a magnificent conception and, I think, develops it with extra- 


} 


==—=q) HERE is no reader of Survey Graphic who will not find 
\ it in many ways to his advantage to subscribe to 
the Book-of-the-Month Club; and we make this 
offer to demonstrate that such is the case. What we 
propose is this: mail the inquiry postcard below, 
land a copy of THE NILE will immediately be put aside in you 
name, and held until we hear whether or not you care to join. 


No Compulsion to Buy Any Book 


| Study this booklet at your leisure. You may be surprised, for 
‘instance, to learn that belonging to the Club does not mean 
you have to pay any fixed sum each year. Nor does it mean 
that you are obliged to take one book every month, twelve a 
year (you may take as few as four). Nor are you ever obliged 
to take the specific book-of-the-month selected by the judges. 
You have complete freedom of choice at all times. More than 
150,000 families—composed of discerning but busy readers like 
yourself—now obtain most of their new books through the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. What are the advantages that induce 
chem to do so? 


Books You May Have Missed 


The principal one is that you really obtain and read the new 
books you promise yourself to read. Time and again (is it not 
true?) you miss notable new books through pure procrastina- 
tion. Have you as yet read Gone With The Wind, by Margaret 
Mitchell ; or Northwest Passage by Kenneth Roberts; or Of Mice 
and Men, by John Steinbeck; or Fighting 
Angel, by Pearl Buck; or An American 
Doctor's Odyssey, by Victor Heiser, M.D.; 
—to mention only a few other outstanding 


MAIL THIS CARD 


service. 
. Name....... 
No Stamp Needed Address 
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ordinary skill and passion. Few books that I have read of late have 
afforded me more solid pleasure. 
—CLIFTON FADIMAN, The New Yorker 

Beautifully written. . . . Should be on the shelf of every library. 

—OLIN SNEED, Atlanta Constitution 
This is a magnificent book. Like Gibbon he has often summarized in a 
paragraph the knowledge gained from many books. 

—ALICE BEAL PARSONS, The Nation 


Is not only one of the best things he has ever written but also one of 

the most richly rewarding of recent serious publications in any field. 

—HERSCHEL BRICKELL, N, Y. Evening Post 

What a river! What a life story! Neither the Ganges nor the Yangtse, 

the Amazon or our Mississippi carries such a flood of story with its 
water. ... The Nile is, I think, Emil Ludwig’s best book. 

—LEWIS GANNETT, N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
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WHY WE OFFER TO GIVE YOU A FREE COPY OF THIS BOOK 


books which were distributed widely by the Book-of-the-Month 
Club in the past year? Over the past few years there have un- 
doubtedly been dozens of new books which you were very 
anxious to read at the time, but which you would confess sadly 
you simply never “got around to.” 

This would never happen if you belonged to the Book-of- 
the-Month Club, Without a cent of expense, you would be kept 
advised every month, through the most careful book-reporting 
service that has ever been organized, about all the important 
new books published, and the Club’s unique system effectually 
insures you against missing the particular ones you wish to read. 


One Book Free for Every Two Bought 


In addition, there are very marked material advantages in 
belonging to the Club. Records over the past few years show 
that for every two books its members purchased, on the average 
they received one book free. Book-dividends alone (which rep- 
resent a form of profit sharing) amounted to more than 
$1,450,000 worth last year. 

Here is a remarkable fact: of the tens of thousands of families 
which use this service, not a single one was induced to join by a 
Salesman. Every one of them joined upon his own initiative, 
upon the recommendation of friends who were already mem- 
bers, or after simply reading—as we ask you to do—the bare 
facts about the many ways (too many to outline fully in this 
space) by which membership in the Club benefits you as a 
book-reader and book-buyer. 

If you are interested, simply mail the postcard (no stamp 
necessary), and a free copy of THE NILE will be reserved in your 
name, pending your reading of the booklet we shall send you. 
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IMPORT ANT—PLEASE READ—No salesman will call upon you, if you send this card. 
You will simply receive the booklet explaining how the Club operates. After reading it, 
should you decide to subscribe, you will receive THE NILE, free. Minors will not be 
enrolled as members without a parent’s consent. 


pee send me without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book-of-the-Month 
Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation to subscribe to your 
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If eighteen years or under, check here [Fj 
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E NILE 


By EMIL LUDWIG 


“WHAT A RIVER! WHAT A LIFE STORY!” 


{ 
tains them all—'‘men of the mountains y 
men of the marsh, Arabs, Christians and 
nibals, pygmies and giants.”’ 


Ie was in 1924, when Ludwig first saw the 
Great Dam at Aswan, that he conceived the 
idea of writing the story of the Nile, as he had 


"| 


written the story of great men—as a parable. 
Critics are almost unanimously agreed that 
the resulting work, published early this year, 
is Ludwig's greatest. 


Here is the story of Solomon and the Q 
of Sheba; of Alexander the Great; of 
Ptolemies; of Abyssinian slave markets! 
Caesar, Antony and Cleopatra; of Stanllj 


heroic discovery of Livingstone and the Cor 

of Mehemet Ali and his murder in one dail 
all the Mamelukes; of Bonaparte; of how 
deryishes cut down General Gordon; of # 
romantic Colonel Marchand’s trek throug ‘ 


jungle; of Lord Kitchener—and countless off 
heroes, adventurers and madmen who makg 


As we follow the course of the Nile, origi- 
nating in a primordial land of wild beauty and 
maturing amidst our ripest civilization, there 
arise before our eyes all the shadows of the 
past: an endless train of historical figures, the 
watring tribes, the strange races, that have 
desperately fought and struggled for existence 
along its shores. The river nurtures and sus- 
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FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 419 


(Sec. 510 PL&R) 
New York, N. Y. 


Mail this 
Card NOW! 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD | 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID By 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 


Your post office will 


385 MADISON AVENUE accept it 
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NEW YORK. N. Y. 


